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LFS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER 5, 6. 7, and 8, 1898. 


A LIMITED NUMBER - SECOND SEATS for SATURDAY NIGHT 
n now be obtain » 8s. for each Ticket 
There will probably be No SECOND SEATS oe any other Concert. 
FIRST SEAT TICKETS can still be had for WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 
FRIDAY NIGHT, SATURDAY MORNING, and SATURDAY NIGHT. 
First aoe ee each .. eo on a 4 @ 
Evening) do. . - 015 0 
For cetgune me... to Mr. W. H. TaTHax, Town Hall Superintendent, 
Leeds. RED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
42, Great George Street, Leeds, August 13, 1808. 


ELL-KNOWN ENGLISH LITERARY MAN, 
who has spent his life abroad. and is intimately acquainted 

with the Libraries and Archives existing in the South of Euro 
especially in Paris and Rome—wonld engage to make RESEARC ES 
a to ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, or FAMILY HISTORIES.—Atpua, 

of A. P. Watt & Son, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PUBLISHERS.—An experienced PARA- 
GRAPHIST and DESCRIPTIVE WRITER, used to the routine 

of a large Publishing House, seeks an IMVEDIA' et a ENGAGE- 
MENT. Age 37. Unquestionable references.— of Messrs. 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


poxoucs of ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


HEGINBOTTOM FREE LIBRARY. 

The Committee of the above Library require the services of an 
ASSISTANT at a salary of 391 perannum. Preference will be given to 
applicants who have had previous experience in Public Library Work. 
Applications, in Candidate’s own handwriting, stating age, and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent 
to the undersigned not later than aaeeene, | aa 31. 

. WADE, Librarian. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL. — JUNIOR SCIENCE 
MASTERSHIP VACANT. Principal subjects required, Chemistry 

and Physics. Hours on duty, Thirty-three a ot including Two Hours 
in the Playing Field. The Master appointed will ot caeeree to take an 
active interest in the general life of the Schoo! 2501.—Testi- 
monials to be se! to be sent tothe Bursar, St. Paul's School, West pny A tg w. 


VERDIN “TECHNICAL and ORGANIZED 


SCIENCE DAY and EVENING SCHOOLS, WINSFORD, CHE- 
SHIRE.—WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, Lager must be well 























[THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
MS, Lrurrep, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Founded in January, geet under distinguished auspices, for the 
their Future Career of Young Public 





an 

poren l and others. 

STATESMEN OF THE Liyticeeas RANK have fully recognized the 
work which has since been don 
ane OLD STUDENTS are hide settled in all parts of the 

r 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the 
College, in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of 
physical oe combined with mental and manual training are 
probably unique. 

FULL INFORMATION from the Drrecror, at above address, or from 
the Lonpon Secretary, at 11, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 26. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ments of Applied Science and the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 4. 

Introductory Lecture by Prof. J SULLY, M.A. LL.D. ane of 
both sexes are admitted. There is no Entrance Examinati 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCE ES on 
OCTOBER 3. Miecs pear Lecture, at 4 Pp u., by Mr. SIDNEY SPOKES. 

nd relating to Scholarships, &c. (value 
2, 0001. nM may be obtained from the your ae treet, t, WC. 
The BOYS’ SCHOUL REOPENS SEPTE ‘rea 12. 
The College is close to the come Street stale 
.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UY’S bn a —PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B. LONDON) —The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL CLASSES. for this EXAMINATION. will BEGIN on 
OCTOBER 3. Candidates entering for this Course can register as 
Medical Students.- Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


(urs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of 4101. are awarded 
annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 

The ear of Patients treated in the Wards during last year 























— in Latin, nc 
nowledge of Chemistry and Physics will be Pci . 
tion. dae, experience in Teaching essential. Salary 90/ 
annum.—Apply, stating qualifications. age, &c., with copies of inves 
recent S coatieoentales on or before ——— or 

HN H. COOKE, Hon. Sec. 


All Hos pital ‘Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits 0 the Candidates, and without — payment. ‘There are 
Twenty-eight Resid Ap open of the Hospital 
annually, bese payment of additional ta and numerous Non- 








HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS 
will be REQUIRED at the BEGINNING of NEXT SESSION. 

BS eae will be received up to September 3 by the REGISTRAR oF 
OLLEGE, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





intments in the General and Special Departments. ‘The 
Queen Victoria Ward, recently sn Hater ail I provide additional 
accommodation for Gynecological and Maternity 

The College ac wniny the supervision of 
a Resident Warden 

The Dental School provides the full Curriculam required for the 
L.D.S. England. 

The Club " Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible 
k of Information for ee — to enter the Medical 








T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on the 6th, 7:h, 8th, 9th, and 12th SEPTEMBER 
NEXT.—For information apply to the Brrsar oF Sr. Pavt’s ScHOOL, 
West Kensington. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 

Examination._ JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SCIENCE ——- 

of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (18-25), September 28. — 

date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 

must be made on Forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8S. W. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An Barapa SCHOLARSHIP of 701., and an EXHIBITION of 
30/., each tenable for a Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCES OCTO- 
BER 12.—Further pn et nal can be obtained from Rey. H. Ex.er- 
sHaW, Hatfleld Hall, Durham. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 

_ COURT, will REOPEN for Fa ton eng bit on TUESDAY, 

P for filling vacancie: le to the Head 
een .— M.A., late Scholar of Balliol pom my Oxford. 

During ne last School Year 20 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibi- 

tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 

Sandh ing the last Usbebe aNd dy 231 Scholarships have been 


idge. ) 

At the Apposition, 1897, Stas 4 re 82 Boys in the School who had 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 who had passed the 
London Matriculation, and 77 who had analogs for a. Registration. 

had 

















Pelenden will be forwarded on applica 

For the i atenmey an of the School, eer full Up ayeig as to 
Fees, course of study advised, regulations of the College. &c., apply, 
personally or by letter, to the DE an, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 





St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


er SCTREIPIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the Subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientitic and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University os ee will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3, and con- 


tinue till JULY, 
Fee for the ees Course 211., or 187. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
ke 


or Single Subjects mi 

There is a Special Chas for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WaRpDEN oF THE CoLLEGE, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


7. BARTHOLOMEW' S HOSPITAL and 
LLEGE. 
OPEN aeenene. 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, Labehea! See 751., 751., 501, and 


201. each, tenable for One Year, will be 27, 1898, 
viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the value a: "T5l. will be awarded 








FRANCE, — The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 


ARRIAGE.— FRANCIS—FORESHEW.— On 
August 12, at Christ Church, Streatham Hill, by the Rev. Charles 
Southey Nicholl, JOHN EDWARD, Son of the late Edward James 
Francis, and Grandson of the late John Francis, to ETHEL MARY, 
Daughter of Frederick Foreshew, of Clapham Park. 


UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
WINTER SESSION, 1898-99. 


The WINTER SESSION A cla og on Nadaphsetoally, Vs, Octo- 
ber 19, 1898. The Preliminary E: will mn October 1. 
The Degrees in Medicine granted by te v niversity are Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of ui al! (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.), Master ie Surgery (Ch. They are conferred only after 
Examination and only on Bet ‘of the irahiesg A Diploma in 
Public Health is conferred, after E in Medi- 
cine of any University in the United Kingdom 
‘The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and 
Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 120/. Bursaries, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of 50 and of the 
aggregate annual value of 1,200/., are open to competition in this Faculty. 
A Prospectus “y the Classes, Fees, &c., together | — Sage lations mie 
an 




















the F ‘or 
Surgery, may be had free on application to the - nro OF THE MEDICAL 

ACULTY. 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Scien 
Divinity, and Law :—In Arts—Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy. 
and Master of Arts. In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
(in Pure Science and in Agriculture). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity 
(Honorary) and Bachelor of cee In Law—Doctor of Laws 
(Honorary) and Bachelor of Law = Ye 

_ Partiew jars may be had on ‘application to the Secrerary or Facurrres. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL Lach and 
introduces GOVERNESSES, Visiting ‘Teachers, Chape' *Com- 
panions, Secretaries for HOME, the CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Grappine, 23, Lans- 
downe Gardens, South Lambeth, 


[PXPE-WRITING b by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith, W. 


GECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign 7 
and Typists sent out for temporary work. Verbatim rench and ( German 
Reporters for Congresses, Pog Literary and C 

‘Libraries 





























into and from all Languag: : Dute! 
and Medical Type- soe eg ‘Indexing ot gelentige ‘Books. 


talogued. 
_ Pupils Tre Trained for Indexing a and | Secretarial Work. 
I NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.— Director, 


Cc. C. ORD, M.A. Centre of Comutunication for the Learned Pro- 
fessions. Governing Bodies advised as to Allocation of Increased 
Grants. Schools Inspected.—Office of the INFORMATION GAZETTE. 


VERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 

WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, Liverpool, E. yarn 
1880. Telephone 3,330. ‘Thr ee Classes —All app to be 
made to the Lapy SuPERINTENDENT. 


the AUTHORS’ AGENCY, [Established 1879. 


Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, oy Row. The 
yo 











interests of Authors capably represented. 





to the best Candidate (if of suftcient merit) in Ye pe and Ch y, 
One Genter AL Scholarship of the value of 751. will be awarded to the 
best (if of merit) in Biology and Physiology. 

Gnndiaates for these Scholarships must be under ‘Twenty- -five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any oe bec ool. 

One Junior nm Scholarship in Science, value 150l., Hg One Pre- 
liminary Selenti i¢ Exhibition, value 5Ci., will be awarded to the best 
nder Twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 








About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained ¢ 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


un 
Chemist erg, Biol and Vegetable Biol 
eal sit = tee ted for at the 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


| OYAL COLLEGE of ART, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 

Visitors—Sir W. B. eS ae os B. R.A., and 

F. J. SHIELDS, 

Principal— WALTER Cuan, a. R. W.S. 

The ANNUAL SESSION, 1898-99, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 5. Art Classes in connexion with the College are open to the 
Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women Students 


meet separately. The nearoyrd com a Sedge and the Figure, w: 
a view to their ultimate use ees tion, and include the 
Life, and the Drawing 


study of Plants and Flowers, the Paling of on Still 
Painting of Ornament and of the Fig 
Candidates for admission who have hot ¢ passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission Exami- 
nation in that subject. 
This Examination will be held at the College on September 27 and 
ba ber 4 at 11.45 a.m. and P.M. On both days, and on subsequent 
esdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session 
8 Application for further information may be made, in writing, to the 
eons? Department of Science and Art, S W.; or, on and after 
pao a 5, personally, to the ger men, at the College, Exhibition 


, Order of the 
LORDS OF THE COM OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 





Exhibition (value 201.) will be com 
om time. The Subjects of Examination are sag ‘athematics. and 
any one of the three following Languages :— Greek, French, and German. 
The Classical asa are those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of July, 1898. 

The Successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to pon full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 

tl 





For parciculars ap 


lication may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the WARDEN OF THE E.C. 


‘OLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


and Accounts examined on behalf of Aw frost 

with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ prnetical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consul 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on aglhenion te to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 





9, Hart Srrzer, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 
Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., eee to Cy yt that he r= 
ESUMED BUSINESS as a on 
Sil be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for pabilension, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


YO AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routled; ns, 
Limited, will be ceatat es RCEIVE MSS. with ba view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the roma = Teee ot eee 
1 has special facilities for placing Literary Work on rong 








DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge o of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Eng! 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) oa Advice and Assistance, without ch: to Parents and 
he of Schools (for Boys or G! ris) yaaa ‘Tutors ha 


all Examinations at home or a statemen' 
should be sent to the Manager, J. Basvor, M.A., 8, Laneater Pince, 


Strand, London, W.C. 











to Tasee of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c Terms ty ‘aa 
tion.—Temporary Oftices : Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Bale and 
hase of News r Properties, undertake uations for 
Pro as er Pemmenn, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fle Fleet Street, B.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., .. Advertising | Agents, 
COCK: R STREET, CHARING Cc 
city” Office : SSE GREAT ‘WINCHESTER STREBT, E. €. Ls 
peeere Advertisements at x: lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
¢.; OD app 
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Catalogues, 
MESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW ROUKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No. 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


by Cozens, Turner, Comes. Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings—Fine-A t Books—Kelmscott Press Books— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, eguaes. —Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. Ill. HIs- 
TORY. IV. ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIIL FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOG U ES on application. 


> @ 5,8 & = © VV #& Y, 
Dealers in Old and Kare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

im the SHILLING allowed from the = rice of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual OF end Orders 

by post see | return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 
mainders gratis e 

oy Losion BC. postag ILBERT IBLD, 67, Moorgate 


'’O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full cu. Schools oa recommended.—Medica!l, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


ONDON b i°B° RA RF, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8. W. 

Patron—H.K.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents— 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P.; the Right Rev. the Lord Rishop 
of London ; es Spencer, Esq. ; Sir Henry oy fi KC.B. 


ht Hon. Sir M. Grant ff, 
t =. Sir John Lubbock, ‘hart. Bat 




















, Right Hon. Earl ‘of Rosebery. 
rary contains about ayy Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Lan; Subscription, 31. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according mj ae. en Volumes are allowed to Count 
T m ing-Room open from Ten to hall. 
Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 a. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGH T, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, &.W. 
(rearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
[Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


MANN, &c. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


OOks.— —Out-of-Print Books supplied.— Please 

tate wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WAN’ TED, 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. 1882. —Hottanp Company, Cherry Street, 
Birmingham. 





OOKS WANTED.—Moore’s Alps in 1864. Rare 
Hooks wanted. Priced List free. Rare Books supplied. 25,000 
in Stock. State wants.—Baxer's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, ~ 





YO PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—The Advertiser, 
having a valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, numbering upwards 

of 50,000 Volumes in aren Hoe paneer of Literature, which he has 
acquired under durirg the past forty years, 
is desirous of preserving the most iaeportant Rt them in a Public 
‘The Collection has been recently examined by an Expert, 





Library. 
whose Be can be seen. The terms proposed are an unrestricted 
choice of 10,000 Volumes from the whole for 1000/. Payment in cash, 


or by twenty equal annual instalments, with interest at 3 per eent.— 
Apply to W. E. Govtpes, 5, St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


fo BE SOLD, ORIGINAL LETTER by MARTIN 
LUTHER. well preserved, dated 1544. wectem 4 
0! 





au‘horities such as Dr. Kostlin, ‘eae: —Apply to K 
Rudolf Mosse, Cologne, Germany. 


THs AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, Londen, EC.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the nen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
e Leadenhall td., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. yt fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences =a advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 

— Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. pes er on every 
floor. 

“ BPACIOUS DINING. DRAWING, on READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOM 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect coiuien. Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 








Sales bp Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

400 Lots of Miscellanecus Fffects from various Private 
Sources, including Scientific, Photographic, and Electrical 
Apparatus, §c. 

A®. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, August 26, at half-past 12 0'clock precisely. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINBAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY | =e 

(for weekly exchangeof Books | wig A cesses tents 
at the houses of Subscri fread TE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per | | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 

annum. | the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
— t free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


—__>— 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, ‘German, French, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE COLLECTION 
(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). Man 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at Millban 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 


ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 


JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL, 
J. S. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN, R. LEMAN. 

M. BE. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Hdition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
Is NOW READY, 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 


CONTENTS. 
An Original rg by B. Shumacher. 
The Water- Soc A Compariso: 


strated by Asher H. Buckland. 
Lord HENRY ScorT. 





“The Smoker.” FRONTISPIECE. 


Cc. JELF-SHARP. 


Dalkeith Palace. 





d from Paintings and Photograp 
ANNIE LINDEN. 

With Illustrations by L. Raven Hill. 
W. A. WALKER. 


The Half-Caste, 


She. 
Illustrated by J. Walter West. 
The Real “ Mark Twain.” CARLYLE SMYTHE, BA. 
Iustrated with Portraits, &c. 
A Song. ERNEST A. NEWTON. 
An Anglo-American Alliance. 
Right Hon. Sir C. W. DILKE, Bart., M P. 


A Day of my we at Cambridge. MARCUS DODS. 
ith Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 


A Chant of ny After the French of Paul V: ae 
ABEL PEACOCK. 


With all Powders of the Merchant, Parts I., IT. “sae 
With Llustrations by Arthur H. Buckland. 
September. JAMES MEW. 

Tilustrated by A. L. Bowley. 
Ranging the Dykes. “A SON of the MARSHES.” 
The Silver Skull. Part I., Chaps S. R. CROCKETT. 
Wiih Illustrations oye G. Grenville Manton. 
W. L. ALDEN. 

With Illustrations by Claude Shepperson. 

British Army fH Lae XVI. The Commander in-Chief. 

wn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman. 
A Modern Rey H. H. HUGHES-HALLETT. 
Peace. MARVIN DANA. 
Crime. Part III. J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 

With Diagrams, &c., by the Author. 
“« All for Naught.” H. GARTON SARGENT. 
With Illustrations by John Sheriff. 
South London. VI. The Show Folk. Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated by Percy nae” 
Cockling in ee be Bay. . M. WAKEFIELD. 
Illustrated from Photographs by T. W ‘ilson. 
From a Cornish Window. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 
The Humours of the Month. 


Mixed. 


Offices :—18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.; 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS LIST. 


see oe eee 





NEW SIX-SHILLING 3 NOVELS. 


A WOMAN in GREY. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 


Author of ‘The Barn Stormers. Second Edition. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘** A Woman in Grey’ is a very spirited and ates piece of sensational fiction, constructed with an ingenuity which Wilkie Collins would not 


” 


have been ashamed to own...... It never flags for a single page. 


The PERIL of a LIE. By Mrs. Alice M. Dale, Author of “Marcus Warwick, &c. 


The ATHENZUM says:—‘ The novel is worth reading carefully.” 


The SCOTSMAN says:—‘' Mrs. Dale dev elopes her story with considerable skill and strength, and never allows the interest of the reader to flag fora moment. The characters are 
TO BE FOLLUWED SHORTLY BY— 


MONICA’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Nella Parker, | The | GIFT of BONAPARTE. By Robert 


well designed, the dialogue fresh, easy, and pointed.” 


Author of ‘ Dramas of the Day.’ 


SHORTZ. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN STORMALONG. By John Shaw. With Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


TRAITORS TWAIN. By “Oakshaw.” 


[Skortly. 


A NEW EDITION OF MRS. KER SEYMER’S NOVEL, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE. By Mrs. Clay Ker Seymer. 





COLONEL SAVAGE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CAPTIVE PRINCESS. | 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


MY OFFICIAL WIFE. Twelfth Edition, Fifty: 


fifth Thousand. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Of the militant American authors Colonel Savage | 
is, as regards circulation, at the top. Beside his book ‘My Official W ife,’ the success of the | 
most largely circulated English novels of recent times is insignificant.” 


NAT GOULD’S NEW SPORTING NOVELS. 


Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN RUIN. | LANDED at LAST. 
The FAMOUS MATCH. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says:—‘ As a racing novel ‘The Famous Match’ is capital 
readin 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ The reader of sporting novels knows what to expect from 
the popular Australian writer Mr. Nat Gould; and ‘ Landed at Last’ will not turn outa 
disappointment ; the-book as a whole is likely to please every one who takes it up.’ 


ROUTLEDGE’S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


NEW EDITIONS, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BRITISH BIRDS, EGGS, and NESTS. Popu- 


larly described. By the Rev. Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L. With Illustrations by 
W.S. Coleman. Printed in colours, and a Synoptical Table of British Breeding Birds’ 
Nests and Eggs, showing site and materials of the former, and number, colour, and 
markings of the latter. A New and Revised Edition. 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ The work will be found of the greatest practical 
utility by all collectors and ornithologists.” 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S. Coleman. 


Revised and brought up to date. Figures and Descriptions of every Native Species. 
Illustrations by the Author, printed in Colours. 





DR. PHIPSON'S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo. canvas binding, 2s. 


HEALTH NOTES and CURIOSITIES of 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ Should instruct the patient as well as the practitioner, and 
even a healthy man could read it with profit and good entertainment, for it is invariably 
written pleasantly and with good sense in its opinions.” 


ROUTLEDGE’S UNABRIDGED NOVELS. 


Well printed on good paper and bound in cloth, from a design by Scott Calder, 3s. 6d. each. 
VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. Com- 


plete Edition. With Illustrations. 1500 pages, reset from new type. 


ROUTLEDGE’S TWENTIETH CENTURY LIBRARY. 


Printed at the Oxford University Press from New Electrotype Plates on antique paper, 
and bound in cloth from a design especially made for this Series by A. A. Turbayne, 2s. 6d. 
each volume. 

This Series, which will be issued in Monthly Volumes, comprises the most popular 
novels, selected from the standard works of the world’s greatest novelists. 


VOLUME I. 

















The LAST DAYS of POMPEII. 


[Js now ready. 


THE NEW KNEBWORTH EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF EDWARD, 
LORD LYTTON. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


he Set Complete in Twenty-nine Volumes, with a Bibliography and Introduction by 
CHARLES KENT, a specially engraved Title-page, and Photogravure Portraits, 5/. 5s. 


List of the Volumes. 


1. PELHAM. 16. The PILGRIMS of the RHINE; 
2. FALKLAND; and ZICCI. | HAUNTED and HAUNTERS. 

3. DEVEREUX | 17. ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 

4. The DISOWNED. 18. ALICE. 

5. PAUL CLIFFORD, 19. LUCRETIA. 

6. EUGENE ARAM. 20. NIGHT and MORNING. 

7. GODOLPHIN 21. KENELM CHILLINGLY. 

8. LAST DAYS of POMPEII. | 22. The PARISIANS. Vol. 

9. RIENZI. | 23. Ditto. Vol. II.; and The COMING RACE, 
10. The LAST of the BARONS. Vol. I. | 24. The CAXTO. NS. 

il. Ditto. Vol. IT. 25. MY NOVEL. Vol. I. 

12. LEILA, CALDERON, and PAUSANIAS. | 26. Li Vol. II. 

13. HAROL 27. Ditto. Vol. III. 

14.A STRANGE STORY. | 28. WHAT WILL he DO with IT? Vol. I. 
15. ZANONI. | 29. Ditto. Vol. Il. 





THE “KING'S OWN” EDITION OF 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 


In Nineteen Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, 3/. 6s. 6d.; or in separate Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, 
with Original Illustrations drawn specially for this Edition by W. H. Overend, Frederick 
rss E. J. Wheeler, and F. W. Hayes, A.R.C.A., reproduced in the highest style of 

Photogravure by Lemercier, of Paris. With Introductions to each Volume by W. L. 


COURTNEY, LL.D. 
List of the Volumes. 


1. The KING’S OWN. |1l. RATTLIN the REEFER. Edited by 

2. FRANK MILDMAY. | Captain MARRYAT. 

3. amen a FORSTER. | 12. The PHANTOM SHIP. 

4, PETER SIMPLE. | 13. OLLA PODRIDA. 

5. JACOB FAITHFUL. | 14. POOR JACK 

6. The PACHA of MANY TALES. | 15. The POACHER. 

7. JAPHET in SEARCH of a FATHER. | | 16. PERCIVAL KEENE. 

8. MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 17. MONSIEUR VIOLET, 

9. The end and The THREE 18, The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
ERS. | 19. VALERIE: an Autobiography. 

10. The DOG FIEND. ‘ 


THE “OVAL” SERIES OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Each Volume written by an expert in its particular subject. A New Issue, in 
attractive cloth covers, printed in colours, 1s. each, 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS have just added to this important Series— 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By the Rev. A. H. Blake. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—‘‘Mr. Blake gives plain instructions, and 
those who are taking up this most fascinating pastime will find in his pages all the in- 
formation they require. 

The AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER says :—‘ An efficient and practical guide to 
photography, which we can heartily recommend to our readers.” 


Volumes already issued, 


CRICKET. By W. L. Murpocu. 
CRICKET for BEGINNERS. By A. C. MacLaREN. 
GOLFING. By Horace HutcHinson. Revised Edition. 
CYCLING. 7, F. T. BipuakKe. Revised Kdition. 
ear aan y A. SINCLAIR. 
AWN TENNIS: By WILFRED BAaDDELE 
The COMPLETE CROQUET PLAYER. By J. DuNBAR HEATH. 
RIDING. With 60 Illustrations by _— J. ELus. 
aa IARDS. By ArtrHurR G. Payn 
HESS. By LEopoLtp HOFFER (Chess Editor of the Field). Revised Edition. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limirep, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work may be had separately, price Gs., at 
all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


The most recent additions to the Series are— 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 
CONSEQUENCES, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘PRISONERS 
and CAPTIVES,’ &c. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
ACTE, 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


The SIN of JOOST AVELINGG. 
An OLD MAID'S LOVE. 
“GOD'S FOOL.” 

The GREATER GLORY. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


a tg FAUSTINA.” 

MRS. BLIGH 

COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
at -BYE, SWEETHEART! 


NANCY. 

NOT WISELY but TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
py ) THOUGHTS. 

BEL A. 

ALAS s ” 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 

A BEGINNER 

SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the NORTHERN 


SEA. 
The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 
CLEVEDEN 
TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR the TERM of his NATURAL LIFB. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
ALDYTH 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH and KIN, 
PROBATION. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


AUNT ANNE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


A eg nt ee 
THIRLBY HAL 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


By L. DOUGALL. 


The MADONNA of a DAY. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only complete Edition.) 


EMMA. 

LADY SUSAN, and The WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER eoeente and PERSUASION. 
PRIDE and PREJUD 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


Each Story is Complete in One Volume, 
price Six Shillings, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
Lis, 


——_—»~—— 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY 
JEROME K. JEROME. 


PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA ON 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


ew 


SIX NEW NOVELS. 


DINKINBAR. By Herbert C. 
— Author of ‘The Twilight 
ee 8 


The STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, Author of 
‘The Hon. Peter Stirling.’ 6s. 


CALEB WEST: Master Diver. By 
¥. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of ‘Tom 
Crogan,’ &c. 6s. 


The MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. 
H, H. PENROSE. 6s. 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By 
JOSEPH F, CHARLES. 63. 


An ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna 
WOODS. 3s. 6d, 





NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Bocial Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


“It has occurred to Mr. T. H. S. Escott to put into a 
handy and readable volume a number of ,pleasant pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting and suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.”—Glode. 





NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OXENHAM. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD’S PRISONER. 
The Story of a Crime, a Punishment, 
a Redemption. 

By JOHN OXENHAM. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 
HOLMES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. 


By ELEANOR HOLMES, 
Author of ‘ The Price of a Pearl,’ ‘ A Painter’s Romance,’ &. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


‘“‘The threads of every episode are kept well in band, and 
the weft goes so neatly athwart the warp that the finished 
fabric is really a lovely bit of work.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





NEW STORY 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper cover, 1s, 


THE THOUGHT ROPE. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘The Tender Mercies of 
the Good,’ &c. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LimIrTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI 
and JAMAN. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 
Fully illustrated, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

‘* The very best book that has been published on 

West Africa since the seventeenth century.” 

Miss Mary H, KINGSLEY in the Spectator. 





GAIETY CHRONICLES. By John 
—— Fully illustrated. Demy 


ADVENTURES in LEGEND: Tales 
of the West Highlands. By the MARQUIS of 
LORNE, K.T. 6s. 


The DARK WAY of LOVE. By 


CHARLES Le GOFFIC. Translated by E. 
WINGATE RINDER. 33. 6d. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of 


the MUTINY in DELHI. Translated by C. T. 
METCALFE, C.S.I. Demy 8vo. with Map, 12s, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. 
By oy la SIZERANNE. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 128. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study 
in the ‘ Paradiso.” By EDMUND GARDNER, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of 
DEMOCRACY. By EDWIN LAWRENCE 
GODKIN. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





STEPHEN BRENT. By Philip 
LAFARGUE, Author of ‘Salt of the Earth.’ 

2 vols. 12s, 
“There is a wealth of character-portrayal, and 
the pages teem with fascinating people, very 
diverse, but all admirably drawn, and interesting 


from their very consistency and naturalness.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The POTENTATE. By Frances 
FORBES-ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6¢. 


The USE of the HAND CAMERA. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This book should be in the bands of all Amateur 

Photographers. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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LITERATURE 


——— 


Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi. 
Translated from the Originals by the 
late Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, C.S.I. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tue story of the Indian Mutiny has often 
been told, but exclusively one side of it. 
Englishmen could only tell what they 
themselves had seen, and the English his- 
torians have woven their narratives entirely 
from British material. The native side re- 
mains to be told, because the contemporary 
narratives of the natives, of which there are 
a goodly number, have been allowed to re- 
main unread on the shelves of our public 
offices in India. As it is of great importance 
that the native side of the story should be 
known, the translator of the ‘Two Native 
Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi’ deserves 
grateful thanks and recognition for the time 
and labour he devoted to the work. But 
the narratives can hardly be regarded as 
being ‘the first trustworthy contribution 
from the native side to the history 
of the Indian Mutiny.” Like the 
majority of native accounts, they have 
to be sifted with extreme care, because 
they were written and edited by men who 
had been rebels, and who wished to stand 
well with the Government which had crushed 
the rebellion. The first native account of 
what occurred within the walls during the 
siege is to be found in the Blue-book con- 
taining the evidence taken before the court 
appointed for the trial of the King of Delhi. 
The diaries printed in the Blue-book have 
the advantage of having been written at the 
time. One of the narratives translated by 
Mr. Metcalfe was written twenty years after 
the suppression of the Mutiny, when the 
author, Mainodin Hassan Khan, a Moham- 
medan police officer, was a pardoned rebel 
In receipt of a compassionate allowance from 
the Government of India. The second nar- 
tative was presented to Mr. Metcalfe by the 
writer, Jeewan Lal, twenty years after it 
a wee to be written, and when the scribe 

ad become an honorary magistrate and 





municipal commissioner. Both papers con- 
tain phrases and expressions of opinion 
evidently meant for British consumption. 
In this respect they materially differ from 
the diaries printed in the Blue-book, and are 
consequently of much less historical value. 

The diary of Jeewan Lal contains an 
account of what occurred within the walls 
from May 11th to September 14th, 1857, 
and purports to have been written from day 
to day. But after collating it with the 
diaries in the Blue-book a strong suspicion 
is raised that it must have been greatly em- 
bellished before it was given to the trans- 
lator. In the diary by Chuni Lal, news- 
writer, from the 11th to the 20th of May, 
1857, printed in the Blue-book, we have, 
under date Saturday, May 16th, 1857, a 
very minute and circumstantial account of 
the murder of the Europeans. Jeewan Lal 
merely writes :— 


‘*It was on this date that the Europeans in 
the Palace were butchered in a manner that 
defies description. May God preserve them in 
the next world ! All good men, when they think 
of that day, exclaim: ‘May God, who is our 
Protector, Preserver, and Guardian from all 
fear, protect us through this life and in the life 
to come.’ The king and his assembled coun- 
cillors stood like dumb puppets.” 


It is highly improbable that a Hindu 
would have entered in his diary at the time, 
‘*May God preserve them in the next world!” 
or that he would have been so rash as to 
write of the king as a puppet. The old 
emperor was not present at the murder of 
the Europeans. Chuni Lal informs us that 


‘the Prince Mirza Majhli attempted to remon- 
strate, urging that the slaughter of women 
was not legal according to the Mohammedan 
law. The troopers on this resolved to kill the 
said Mirza, but he ran away and escaped.” 


The emperor was stricken in age when 
the troopers rode into Delhi from Meerut, 
and of all men the least fitted to deal with 
a crisis. He was a quiet, reflective man, 
fond of letters, but, though endowed with 
some of the ability of Baber and Akbar, 
he had none of the energy and activity of 
his ancestors. In his defence before the 
Court he pleaded ‘that from the day the 
soldiery came and killed the European 
officers, and made me a prisoner, I remained 
in their power as such.”’ And the following 
from Jeewan Lal’s diary confirms the state- 
ment :— 


‘*From house to house the unwilling king 
was distracted by cries and petitions—now from 
the servants of Europeans who had been mur- 
dered, now from the shopkeepers whose shops 
had been plundered, now from the higher 
classes whose houses had been broken into— 
all looked to the king for immediate redress. 
Appeals were made to him to repress the 
plunder and rapine now common throughout 
the city. The king, in a Persian rubakari, 
beautiful with flowing language, called on all 
the Subahdars to remember that such a state of 
things was most unbecoming in the reign of a 
Mahommedan king who was a bright light in 
the histories of the world and at whose feet all 
other kings and monarchs waited with bended 
knee, and that it must be suppressed. Towards 
evening a number of his regimental officers 
came and again represented the difficulty they 
experienced in getting rations. Forgetful of 
the lofty tone of the morning’s order, and of 
the high-toned phraseology expressive of the 
king’s dignity, they addressed him with such 
disrespectful terms as, ‘I say, you King! I 
say, you old fellow!’ (‘Ari Bddshah! Ari 





Buddha!’) ‘Listen,’ cried one, catching him 
by the hand. ‘Listen to me,’ said another, 
touching the old king's beard. Angered at 
their behaviour, yet unable to prevent their 
insolence, he found relief in bewailing before 
his servants his misfortunes and his fate.” 

The narrative of Mainodin also clearly 

shows that the old emperor was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the mutineers. 
Mainodin confirms the defence put forward 
by him with regard to his issuing 
orders, that ‘all papers they thought fit 
they caused to be prepared, and, bringing 
them to me, compelled me to affix my seal.” 
Mainodin not only states that ‘‘day by day 
perwanahs (orders) were extorted from the 
king addressed to particular regiments of 
the British Indian Army,” but he adds that 
it was under the advice of a European dis- 
charged soldier of the 17th Foot, who had 
assumed the name of Abdulla Bey, that the 
king issued these orders. If this had been 
the case it most assuredly would have come 
out in the evidence taken before the Court. 
Mainodin mentions that 
‘about four o’clock I was startled by the 
report as of a hundred cannon fired together. 
Astonished, I went towards the Cashmere Gate, 
and learned from some persons running towards 
me that the magazine had been blown up. I then 
went down to the magazine. The wall facing 
the river was blown down, and some of the 
inmates escaped that way. When the smoke 
had blown away I entered the place; six 
wounded Europeans were found after the ex- 
plosion. I had them sent away to the Palace, 
saving them from immediate slaughter.” 
Of the gallant nine who defended the Delhi 
magazine four escaped. Two fell mortally 
wounded early in the day. Capt. Forrest, 
in his evidence at the trial, stated that | 
Conductor Scully, who fired the train, was 
so dreadfully wounded that his final escape 
was impossible. ‘I saw him after the ex- 
plosion, but his face and head was so burnt 
and contused that I don’t think life could 
have long remained in him.” If Mainodin 
had been as active as he attempts to show 
in saving the lives of Europeans, he would 
never have been appointed police officer of 
the city, he would never have been made 
a colonel commanding one of the rebel 
regiments, nor would he have fled after 
the capture of the city to the deserts of 
Arabia, nor would he have lived there some 
years. On returning to Delhi he was tried 
and acquitted of all complicity in the murder 
of Europeans, and was pardoned for his 
share in the fighting at Delhi. A small 
donation was subsequently granted to his 
family in consideration of his services to 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, whose life he had 
saved. The narrative seems to have been 
given to the translator, Mr. Charles Met- 
calfe, shortly before the donation was 
granted, and this may account for its loyal 
tone, and the space devoted to the escape of 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. Asa contribution 
to history it is of little value. 

The translations might have been edited 
with a little more care. The misprints are 
numerous: ‘‘ Hudson” occurs for Hodson, 
“‘Singhia” for Sindia, and ‘‘ DyceSomba” for 
Dyce Sombre. The name of the chief wife 
of the King of Delhi was Zenut Mahal, and 
not “Zurut Mahal’ as given below the 
portrait which faces the introduction. 
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The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. 
By Arthur S. Way, M.A. 3 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

On two previous occasions we have noticed 

the appearance of instalments of Mr. Way’s 

work, and now we are able to welcome the 
third and concluding volume, and to con- 
gratulate him on the accomplishment of the 
first complete translation of Euripides (or, 
to speak more accurately, of the tragedies 
of Euripides, since the ‘ Cyclops’ is not in- 
cluded in it) in English verse within the 
present century. It isa notable performance 
and one which is not likely to be rivalled for 
some time to come; and yet it was some- 
thing of a reproach to English literary 
scholarship that no complete modern version 
of Euripides existed which could be set 
beside the numerous translations of 
fEschylus and Sophocles. This want has 
been adequately, and even more than 
adequately, met by Mr. Way. Indeed, in 
some respects he has an advantage over his 
competitors who have tried their hands on 
the two elder dramatists, for Euripides, 

whether you reckon it as a merit or a 

demerit, is more cosmopolitan, more modern, 

less purely Attic, than his rivals, and there- 
fore lends himself better to transference into 

a modern tongue. Hence, if we say that 

Mr. Way’s version will more than hold its 

own among all extant translations of the 

Greek tragedians, this result must be attri- 

buted not solely to the translator’s skill 

(though from that we do not wish to detract), 

but also to his author’s qualities. 

The characteristics of Mr. Way’s version 
are well known to those who have read his 
earlier volumes. His main and conspicuous 
merit is that he writes English. His version 
is readable and natural throughout, and 
that although in the blank-verse passages 
it is a line-for-line rendering of the original. 
The adoption of such a principle commonly 
tends to woodenness, as Longfellow’s trans- 
lation of Dante amply shows; and it is no 
small praise to be able to say that no one 
without special examination would suspect 
Mr. Way of such literal adherence to his 
original if he had not himself called atten- 
tion to it. In the choruses he has allowed 
himself greater liberty—sometimes, we are 
inclined to think, too much liberty ; and we 
are disposed to regret his attachment to 
Swinburnian rhythms. In the first place, 
as we have remarked on former occasions, 
Mr. Way is not quite equal to handling 
Mr. Swinburne’s swinging measures with 
the master’s lightness of touch and music 
of cadence; and in the second place these 
rhythms are not very often a natural repre- 
sentation of the metres of the original. 
Still, it must in fairness be acknowledged 
that Mr. Way has made the choruses read- 
able English verse; and if the Greek feel- 
ing is sometimes attenuated in the process 
—well, we cannot expect everything at 
once. 

It would be pedantic and unprofitable to 
dissect Mr. Way’s translation line by line, 
and to discuss minutiz touching the render- 
ing of doubtful passages. Of course, there 


are places where some scholars will dissent 
from his views, but whatever choice a trans- 
lator makes there will be some who will 
think him wrong. What we want to know 
is whether he has produced an adequate 








representation of the great tragedian in 
English ; and on this point we may let him 
speak for himself in two passages, one from 
a piece of iambics, the other from a chorus. 
Here is the narrative of Iphigenia’s sacrifice 
(‘Iph. in Aul.,’ 1543-89) :— 


When to the grove we came of Artemis, 
Zeus’ child, and to her meadows flower-bestarred, 
The place of muster for Achaia’s host, 
Leading thy child, straightway the Argive throng 
Gathered. But when King Agamemnon saw 
The maid for slaughter entering the grove, 
He heaved a groan, he turned his head away 
Weeping, and drew his robe before his eyes. 
But to her father’s side she came, and stood, 
And said, “‘ My father, at thine hest I come, 
And for my country’s sake my body give, 
And for all Hellas, to be led of you 
Unto the Goddess’ altar, willingly, 
And sacrificed, since this is Heaven's decree. 
Prosper, so far as rests with me, and win 
Victory, and return to fatherland, 
Then let no Argive lay a hand on me: 
Silent, unflinching, will I yield my neck. 

a * * * 


With bowed heads Atreus’ sons and all the host 

Stood. The priest took the knife and spake the 
prayer, 

And scanned her throat for fittest place to strike. 

Then through my soul exceeding anguish thrilled : 

Mine head drooped :—lo, a sudden miracle ! 

For each man plainly heard the blow strike home ; 

But the maid —none knew whither she had 
vanished. 

Loud cried the priest: all echoed back the cry, 

Seeing a portent by some God sent down 

Unlooked-for, past belief, albeit seen, 

For gasping on the ground there lay a hind 

Most huge to see and passing fair to view, 

With whose blood all the Goddess’ altar ran. 


Without any marked felicities of phrase, 
this is a sound English poetical rendering 
of a straightforward piece of Greek. Fora 
favourable specimen of Mr. Way’s handling 
of the choruses we will take the entering 
song of the Phoenician maidens who give 
their name to the ‘ Phoenissze ’ (202-38) :— 


Afar from the tides against Tyre’s walls swelling, 
For Loxias chosen an offering, 
From the Isle of Phoenicia I came, to be thrall 
Unto Phoebus, to serve in his palace-hall 
Where neath crags of Parnassus, with arrowy 
fall 
Of the snows oversprent, he hath made him a 
dwelling. 
O’er Ionian seas did it waft me, the wing 
Of the oar, while the West-wind’s chariot sped 
Over the furrows unharvested 
That from Sicily roughened ;—before him fled 
Music, till all the heavens were telling 
The glory of beauty his breathings bring. 
a * * * 


Hail, rock that flashest a splendour of light 
From the cloven tongue of thy flame o’er the height 
Of the Bacchic peak Dionysus haunteth ! 
Hail, vine that with each morn offerest up 
Thy giant cluster to brim the cup 
That never the mystic ritual wanteth ! 
Hail, cavern revered where the Dragon abode ! 
Hail, watchtower scaur of the Archer-god ! 
Hail, snow-smitten ridges by mortal untrod ! 
O that the wreaths of the dance I were weaving, 
With soul unafraid, to the Goddess undying, 
These fear-stricken waters of Dirké leaving 
For Apollo’s dells by the world’s heart lying! 


The question remains, What bearing has 
Mr. Way’s achievement on the position held 
by Euripides in modern estimation? The 
appearance of these three comely volumes 
is in itself a protest against the current 
depreciation of ‘‘the Third Poet”; and the 
protest is made explicit in the introductory 
essays prefixed by Mr. Way to his several 
volumes. He has not concerned himself in 
these to combat Mr. Verrall’s paradoxes, 
Mr. Verrall being a writer to be read and 
enjoyed, not confuted; but he has con- 





sidered and denounced the habitual rele- 
gation of Euripides to a place far below 
4Eschylus and Sophocles. We do not pro- 
pose to argue out here this somewhat 
armored comparison. What is profit- 
able is to see (as Mr. Way’s volumes help 
us to see) the positive merits of Euripides 
in himself. A comparison of him with 
Sophocles is not so much a comparison of 
their respective geniuses as of their respective 
surroundings. Sophocles was the more Attic, 
the concentrated essence of the Attic genius; 
and Athens recognized it by bestowing upon 
him repeated crowns of victory. Euripides 
was the more cosmopolitan, the more 
modern ; and later generations, down to the 
present century, recognized it by reading 
him three times as much as either of his 
predecessors. In the present century we 
have tried to get back to the Attic standard. 
We admire Phidias and Polyclitus rather 
than the artists of the Laocoon and the 
Pergamene frieze; we read Sophocles 
rather than Euripides. Perhaps it is as 
well; for the virtue of the Attic spirit 
is reticence in art, and that is a virtue 
which does not come naturally to the nine- 
teenth century. It is wholesome for us to try 
to penetrate the secret of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures and the ‘ Antigone’; but our success, 
such as it is, need not make us blind to 
other forms of excellence. The very cosmo- 
politanism of Euripides, awkwardly as it 
sometimes is forced into the Attic mould, 
makes him more useful to those who are 
beginning their acquaintance with Hellenic 
literature. The ‘ Antigone’ is a more cha- 
racteristically Attic drama than the ‘ Phe- 
nissee’; but we should be disposed to offer 
the latter first to a beginner. The pathos, 
the human feeling, even the phrases and 
sententie of Euripides are akin to our 
modern spirit; we have less to learn and 
less to unlearn, in order to appreciate 
them, than is necessary when we approach 
ZEschylus or Sophocles. Therefore Euri- 
pides is an.author particularly fitted for 
translation into English verse. He presents 
fewer hopeless problems to the translator, 
and he loses less in the process of trans- 
ference. One cannot but feel that it is of 
little use to put even the best translations 
of the ‘Agamemnon’ or the ‘(£dipus 
Tyrannus’ into the hands of a reader who 
knows no Greek; but there is far less cause 
for hesitation with regard to the ‘ Medea’ or 
the ‘Orestes.’ Only, until now it has been 
hard to point to a satisfactory English ver- 
sion of these plays, and we are therefore 
grateful to Mr. Way for having supplied 
this want, and for having produced a 
work honourable to English scholarship 
and one which is sure to hold its own for 
long as the standard English version of 
Euripides. 








Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland.— 
Papal Letters. Vol. III. Edited by W. H. 
Bliss, B.C.L., and C. Johnson, M.A.— 
Petitions to the Pope. Vol. I. Edited by 
W. H. Bliss, B.C.L. (Stationery Office.) 

TuEerE are few stores of historical in- 

formation in which so much work has 

been done of late years as the secret 
archives at the Vatican. ‘This is partly, 
of course, due to the fact that these 
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archives were first thrown open to stu- 
dents in 1881, but still more to a general 
feeling that here, in the heart of Roman 
Catholic Europe, lay the key which would 
unlock many of the dark places to which 
the historian had hitherto sought access in 
vain. It can hardly be said that the most 
sanguine hopes of investigators have been 
gratified, or that any discovery of first-rate 
importance has yet rewarded their diligence. 
Still the mass of information, correcting or 
completing our previous knowledge, which 
has year by year been brought to light has 
served to stimulate fresh workers in the 
field; and the Governments of France and 
Austria, not to speak of organizations on a 
smaller scale, maintain each a regular staff 
of explorers, whose publications reach a 
goodly number of volumes. Students first 
turned, as was natural, to the great series 
of registers ; but it was not long before they 
realized that a bull did not issue from the 
chancery without preliminary stages—that 
it was, in fact, based upon a petition, which 
might, and often did, furnish fuller par- 
ticulars than it was necessary to recite in 
the final document. Then there are the 
Cameral Registers, which deal with finance, 
and the bound-up despatches of nuncios, 
which are now yielding valuable fruit for 
the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries under a system of division of 
labour between the Prussian and Austrian 
institutes at Rome and the Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft. We have mentioned only some of 
the chief lines. For further details the 
reader may be referred to an excellent 
summary contained in an article on ‘The 
Vatican Archives’ by Prof. Haskins, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in the American 
Historical Review for October, 1896, which 
furnishes a remarkably complete biblio- 
graphy of the work done down to the date 
of publication. 


The British Government for many years 
was content that its share in this inter- 
national enterprise should be taken by a 
single man; but it has now seen the 
desirability of more rapid progress than 
was possible even to the most zealous un- 
assisted student, and the two volumes whose 
titles stand at the head of this review are 
the joint work of Mr. W. H. Bliss and Mr. 
C. Johnson, both of whom collaborated in 
the third volume of the ‘Papal Letters,’ 
while Mr. Johnson has supplied the preface 
and index to Mr. Bliss’s Calendar of Peti- 
tions. The two volumes may be naturally 
noticed together, since the Register of 
Petitions, though it runs on to 1419, begins 
at the same date as that with which Mr. 
Bliss opens his present instalment of the 
Calendar of Letters, namely 1342; and the 
one class of documents, as we have said, 
throws a valuable light upon the other. 
Sometimes, indeed, this light is due not to 
the relative fulness and meagreness of the 
petition and the bull, but to the different 
manner in which the two calendars have 
been drawn up. Thus :— 


“Prior John, John bishop elect, and the 
chapter of Worcester. For appropriation to the 
priory of the church of Croppethorn, value 201., 
in consideration of their expenses in the repair 
of the church and belfry, defence of their 
rights, and the death of their tenants in the 
epidemic ; a perpetual vicar being appointed, 
and a fitting portion reserved to him.” 





This is marked as granted on March 9th, 
1350, and on the same day the bull issues : 

‘*Decree, on petition of John, prior, and the 

chapter of Worcester, appropriating to them the 
church of Croppethorn, value 201.” 
An extract, however, from a copy of the 
bull itself, which was published in the 
Fourteenth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, contains all, and more 
than all, the particulars mentioned in the 
petition; the only new fact we learn from 
the Calendar is the names of those who 
presented it. These might, perhaps, seem 
obvious, but such is not really the case, 
for another Worcester appropriation—that 
of the church of Overbury, October 2nd, 
1346, to enable the monks “‘to repair their 
church and maintain two monks at the 
University of Oxford’’—was granted at the 
petition of Queen Philippa, whose interest 
in education may be inferred from her 
association with the founder of ‘‘the 
Queen’s College” at Oxford. 

It appears then that without the texts 
of the bulls before us it is impossible 
to estimate the extent to which details 
supplied in the petitions have been omitted 
in the bulls. The historian can only be 
thankful for the diversity of treatment 
which has enabled the one calendar 
to supplement the other. The two must 
be used side by side, in order that the 
complete facts may be ascertained; and 
their use is facilitated by regular references 
in the Calendar of Letters to the volume 
of Petitions. In the rare cases where the 
Pope acts Proprio Motu the record will 
be found only under the petition, as such 
documents were not entered in the Register. 
It may be observed that the type of docu- 
ment known as a Proprio Motu is usually 
regarded as first appearing under Inno- 
cent VIII., and we should like to see the 
texts of some of those here described before 
feeling confident that they really belong to 
this class. 

The present volume of the Register in- 
cludes the years 1342 to 1362, in other 
words, the pontificates of Clement VI. and 
Innocent VI. The two subjects of the most 
general interest illustrated by it are the 
Pope’s action during the English war with 
France and the great plague of 1347-8. 
For the former may be instanced the bulls 
dated October 31st, 1345, which were de- 
signed to assist the two cardinals sent on a 
mission of peace. The powers with which 
they were entrusted were immense. Every 
means of conciliation by way of patronage, 
dispensing, and indulging was conferred 
upon them. Nothing is omitted, and the 
multiplicity of their privileges was such that 
no fewer than fifty-five bulls had to be 
drawn up. There is another interesting 
series of documents relative to the mission 
of Raimund Pelegrini in 1353 (pp. 611-14), 
which are wisely calendared with more than 
usual fulness. With respect to the plague, 
the most abundant evidence is furnished by 
the countless licences granted to persons 
‘‘to choose confessors, who shall give them, 
being penitent, plenary remission at the 
hour of death, with the usual safeguards.” 
It would be interesting to know whether 
the mortality of the clergy had any effect 
in increasing pluralism. There must have 
been more livings vacated than there were 
clergy to fill them. But to arrive at any 








conclusion on this point would require a 
long statistical inquiry. How great the 
difficulty was in obtaining clergy may be 
seen from such entries as those on p. 357. 

The volume of Petitions breaks off at the 
Great Schism, so far as the recognized series 
of Pontiffs is concerned, but it includes the 
petitions to the Avignon anti-Popes, who 
were recognized in Scotland. Thus for 
England it stops short in 1378, while for 
Scotland it runs on to 1419. We have only 
space for a couple of specimens, one of 
which will surprise some readers. It is a 
prayer of the Chancellor and congregation 
of masters at Oxford for a grace granting 
“*to John de Wyclif, of the diocese of York, 
M.A., a canonry and prebend of York, notwith- 
standing that he has the church of Filingham, 
in the diocese of Lincoln, value 30 marks. 

‘*Granted in Westbury, dioc. Wore.” 

This was on December 26th, 1362. It is 
in several ways curious that Wyclif should 
have received his prebend from Urban V., 
though he does not seem to have come into 
enjoyment of it for thirteen years. 

Our second example comes from the life 
of another famous man, William of Wyke- 
ham :— 

‘“*The king. On behalf of William de Wyke- 
ham, clerk of his chamber, that he may hold 
two benefices with cure of souls, one of them 
being in a cathedral church, with leave to ex- 
change them for others, notwithstanding that 
he has canonries and prebends of Salisbury, 
Lincoln, Shaftesbury, and Auckland. 

‘*This was presented by G. de Bruan, the 

king’s envoy, and was denied by us, but as 
the king has it so much at heart the matter 
is committed to the cardinal of Cluny, who, if 
the person’s fitness justify it, may dispense him 
as prayed.” 
A further note to the ‘‘ two benefices’’ was 
added by the Pope: ‘ Provided that both 
have not the cure of souls in foro penttentiali.” 
It will be seen that Innocent VI. was not 
the chief offender in this abuse of patronage. 
He did what he could to prevent the king’s 
urgency on his favourite’s behalf from lead- 
ing to practical evil. By a strange mistake 
Wykeham is described in the index as 
Bishop of Worcester, and a document on 
p. 502, which belongs to Bishop Whittlesey, 
is assigned to him. 

It is impossible here to criticize these 
calendars in detail, but it may be men- 
tioned that the prepositus of a manor is 
in English not ‘ provost,” but reeve (‘ Re- 
gister,’ iii. 266). It is to be regretted that 
more frequent identifications of places have 
not been made, not only in the index, but in 
the text. One does not at once recognize 
‘‘ Vitoxhattere”’ or ‘* Uxtoxather” as 
Uttoxeter. But, on the whole, the editors 
may be honestly congratulated on the pro- 
gress of their long task. 








Edited by B. F. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 
Part I. 


Grenfell and A. 8S. Hunt. 
(Egypt Exploration Fund.) 
Tue discovering and deciphering of papyri 
grows apace, so much so that the Greek or 
Graeco-Roman department has been wisely 
separated from the purely Egyptian by the 
managers of the Exploration Fund, and those 
interested in this portion only of the his- 
tory of Egypt can avoid the expenses 
of hieroglyphic and hieratie publications. 
Moreover Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt have 
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in their possession such a mass of material 
from their great find at Oxyrhynchus that 
the production of this library of Greeco- 
Roman fragments might well be made the 
object of a special series, as is the case with 
the Rainer papyri. 

These latter cover even a larger lapse of 
centuries than Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s 
prize, but are apparently not so interesting ; 
for though the O.P. (as we may designate 
them) contain nothing Ptolemaic in date, 
and therefore, we presume, no demotic, or, 
on the other hand, nothing Arabic, they do 
contain a considerable number of literary 
fragments from classical authors and other 
evidences that the city, refounded in Roman 
days, was inhabited by educated people. 
Hence we have not only the now famous 
scrap of the ‘ Logia’ and a page of Thucy- 
dides, but the earliest extant opening of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, many small frag- 
ments of poets, orators, and historians, and, 
what is far more exciting, a battered ode of 
Sappho and a page of Aristoxenus. What 
may not the rest of Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt’s pile of tin boxes contain ? 

In accepting the reputed authorship of 
the last-mentioned fragments we subscribe 
to the authority of Prof. F. Blass (of 
Halle), whose invaluable advice and aid 
the editors have most fortunately secured, 
and whose name should perhaps have 
appeared upon their title-page; for their 
perfectly candid acknowledgment in the pre- 
face may escape notice, and the classical 
— of the book ought to be appreciated as 

aving the authority of his great name. He 
has done his best to complete for us the 
ode of Sappho; but, with all admiration for 
his ingenuity, we cannot but suspect that 
the pure flavour of the poetess has been 
adulterated by the Teutonic spices of the 
modern scholar. 

The chapter on “ Rhythmic,” which is 
ascribed to Aristoxenus, has this peculiar 
interest, that not a single one of the 
lyric passages cited in support of the 
author’s argument is from extant poems. 
Unfortunately these citations are all ex- 
ceedingly brief. As regards the frag- 
ments from known poets and _ prose 
authors, all of which date from Roman 
time in Egypt (not earlier than the first 
century a.D.), we find, as usual, that 
the readings agree closely with those of 
the better medizeval manuscripts, and thus 
we possess an additional proof, if such 
were needed, of the great trustworthiness 
of our Greek texts. Little slips there are, 
and trifling variations, but in a broad sense 
the Plato of the first century was the same 
as the Plato of the ninth, and so of the 
rest. This may even be asserted of the 
Plato of the third century bc., of whom 
large fragments were recovered in the 
Petrie papyri. To this most satisfactory 
discovery there is but one notable exception 
—the case of Homer. For while the 


fragments (and they are very many 
in every collection of papyri) from 
the first century 3B.c. onward agree 


closely (discounting manifest blunders) with 
our vulgate, those of the third century 
B.C. show large variations, such as can only 
be accounted for by a very trenchant critical 
handling on the part of the school of Aris- 
tarchus, and consequent assimilation of all 
succeeding copies to their authoritative text. 





The fragments of Homer in the present 
volume are, of course, later than the fixing 
of the text, and therefore identical with our 
modern editions. The evidence for the earlier 
Homer is to be found in the Petrie frag- 
ment, and in the fragments since discovered 
and edited by Mr. Grenfell. 

A large part of the present volume is 
devoted to private papers—contracts, bills, 
exercises of children, and other documents 
whose very triviality gives them now a 
peculiar interest. Here are specimens (cx., 
exi.) : “‘ Cheeremon requests your company at 
dinner at the table of Lord Serapis in the 
Serapeum to-morrow, which is the 15th, 
from the 9th hour” (about four o'clock) ; 
‘‘Herais asks you to dine to celebrate the 
marriage of her children at her house 
to-morrow, which is the 5th, from the 
9th hour.” It is quite possible that this 
latter does not point to the marriage of two 
sons or two daughters on the same day, but 
to the intermarriage of a son and daughter, 
which was frequent according to Egyptian 
usage. ‘The complaining letter (cxix.) from 
a boy to his father, because he is not being 
taken a trip to Alexandria, is very amusing, 
but its grammar and spelling are so bad 
that it leaves some problems unsolved even 
by the skill of the present decipherers. 

Indeed, the variety in this collection of 158 
documents is such that no brief review can 
undertake to describe it. We shall here 
content ourselves with noting the very 
interesting group of wills or revocations of 
wills (civ.-cvii.), which afford fruitful com- 
parisons with the famous group in the 
Petrie papyri. The differences of dates 
between the two groups are on the 
average 350 years. It is a pity that 
the learned editors have not treated 
their readers to a more intelligible de- 
scription of the aspect of their group than 
this: ‘As is usually the case with wills, 
the writing is on the vertical fibres of the 
papyrus, and the lines are consequently of 
great length’! This seems to us like a 
further attempt to obscure Wilcken’s dis- 
tinction of recto and verso, in doing which 
Mr. Grenfell has already been so successful. 
The formule, however, in these later wills 
are very similar to those under the early 
Ptolemies. The executors are not the 
reigning sovereigns, for obvious reasons, nor, 
indeed, are any executors now specified. 
But there seems to be in one (cv.) a sort of 
summary of the will with the testator’s sig- 
nature, and then follow the actual signatures 
of six witnesses. This may have been the 
case in earlier times also, for we have in 
the Petrie papyri only official copies, not 
autographs. But at the end of the later 
wills comes a sort of docket note: ‘The 
will of Pekusis, son of Hermes and 
Didyme, &c., from the town of Oxyrhyn- 
chus.” This arrangement tempts us to 
translate the word érdvw (cxxxi. 15), which 
puzzles the editors, simply thus: ‘The 
witnesses found over my father’s name.” 
In the will referred to we may assume the 
same order, and the appearance of the 
testator’s name at the bottom. In the very 
same sentence “ Abraham tov pet(dva”’ pro- 
bably means no more than the taller Abra- 
ham, to distinguish him from a shorter 
Abraham, possibly in the same family, for 
to call brothers by the same name, which 
seems absurd to us, was constantly done in 





Egypt. A few lines further down 
this Abraham is called 6 zopdovrcobeis, 
which has naturally puzzled the editors. 
As po is so often miswritten zop, we seem to 
have no more than a blundering zpody,Aw6eis, 
“the aforenamed A.” The well-known skill 
and patience of the decipherers have not left 
many such spots in the volume. Still, there 
is gleaning to be had for scholars who have 
not the magnificent privilege of reading 
nothing but new texts, and must be content 
with verifying the accuracy and the guessing 
power of the discoverers. 

The new periodical on papyrology, to be 
edited by Prof. Wilcken, recently announced 
in this paper, will afford an admirable organ 
for publishing the suggestions and corrections 
which must inevitably occur to many scholars 
in reading the series of volumes of which 
the present is the first splendid instal- 
ment. The printing and arrangement of 
the book are excellent, except, perhaps, that 
the index is subdivided, according to the 
German fashion, under too many heads. 
Eleven heads often leave the reader in doubt 
where to turn. One for the classical frag- 
ments and another for the private papers 
would have sufficed; nor does there seem 
any adequate reason for separating proper 
names or titles into personal, geographical, 
official, &c. But these are luxuries of sub- 
division with which Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt may fairly be allowed to amuse them- 
selves, though it seems a dull sort of recrea- 
tion for very hardworking men engaged 
in constant new discoveries. 








Entrevue de Francois Premier avee Henry VIL. 
ad Boulogne-sur-Mer en 1532: Intervention 
de la France dans 1’ Affaire du Divorce. 
D’aprés un Grand Nombre de Documents 
Inédits. Parle Pére A. Hamy. (Paris, 
Gougy.) 

Even the appendix of this book without the 

text would he an ample justification for the 

statement that the interview of Henry VIII. 

and Francis I. at Boulogne in 1532 has 

never yet received sufficient attention from 

historians. The text consists of only 206 

pages of highly readable narrative. The 

appendix consists of 438 pages—more than 
double the text—and is printed in the very 
same type. It is devoted entirely to original 
documents, 124 papers altogether, a large 
number of which have been altogether 
unknown hitherto. The attention of Pére 

Hamy, apparently, was first called to a MS. 

in the Bibliothéque Nationale containing an 

account of the expenses incurred on the 

French side, a document hitherto com- 

pletely overlooked, notwithstanding the 

great interest which commonly attaches to 
accounts of a similar character. Pére Hamy 
saw that it was not only of historical interest 
generally, but specially of local interest to 
persons connected with Boulogne. Pursuing 
his researches further, both in France and in 

England, he collected documents till they at 

last reached the bulk just indicated, and his 

ideas of the significance of the interview 
were enlarged at the same time to quite an 
equal extent. 

It will be best, however, that we, too, 
should begin with small things. The docu- 
ments which are entirely new are those 
which relate more especially to the inter- 
view itself, and not to the diplomacy of 
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which it was the centre. They are mostly 
derived from MSS. belonging to the Marquis 
of Bath at Longleat, but a considerable 
number are from the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the French archives. They furnish very 
complete lists of the English and French 
retinues, and estimates of expenses on both 
sides, besides particular accounts of the 
expenses actually incurred and bills of fare, 
which will certainly be highly relished by 
the historic epicure. But on these things 
there is no need to dwell. The higher aim 
of the book is to set forth the political 
significance of the interview, which we agree 
with the author in thinking has not hitherto 
received adequate attention from historians. 

It was an interview of Henry’s seeking. 
This fact would be morally certain, even if 
it were not expressly stated in a letter of 
Jean du Bellay, written from England to 
Montmorency in France in the preceding 
July, in a way that excludes all doubt. Why, 
indeed, should Francis have wished to meet 
with Henry? He must havehad anextremely 
unpleasant recollection of Henry’s duplicity 
at their last meeting—at the brilliant Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, where all seemed love 
and kindness and mutual embraces, while 
the English king was at the very time 
making arrangements with the Emperor for 
a joint war with France, which took place 
two years later. Francis could not have 
forgotten how, owing to this, Picardy had 
been ravaged by the English, and Paris 
itself had been threatened. Yet no doubt 
there had been great changes since, and the 
policy of Wolsey and Louise of Savoy had 
drawn England and France together again 
to prevent the Emperor gaining undue 
advantages from the capture of Francis I. 
at Pavia. Henry himself, moreover, had 
discovered a further value for a French 
alliance, since he had begun to entertain 
the thought of putting away his Spanish 
queen and marrying Anne Boleyn. And 
Francis, quite ready to profit by a policy 
which he knew to be dictated by mere law- 
less passion, helped him to get opinions 
from the Sorbonne (not by any means free 
opinions, either) on the unlawfulness of 
his marriage with Catherine, and was as 
indignant as Henry himself at the idea of 
his good brother being summoned out of his 
kingdom to Rome merely on his wife’s 
petition for justice. 

But Francis entertained not the faintest 
notion of the use which his good brother was 
going to make of him in this extraordinary 
business. Divorces had been obtained from 
the Court of Rome before now on pleas appa- 
rently not more respectable than Henry’s ; 
and if temporal power and political chicanery 
could wring from Clement a sentence in 
Henry’s favour, or, in the last resort, enable 
him to retire with good grace from an un- 
tenable position, of course Francis would 
do his best for the honour and dignity of 
his fellow-sovereign. But it was Henry’s 
aim to get as much out of the Court of Rome 
as he possibly could, first by his own per- 
sonal influence and then by that of Francis, 
and after the latter, as mediator, had done 
all he possibly could for him, to kick over 
the authority of the Papal Court altogether, 
putting his too zealous ally in a totally false 
position with the power whom he had en- 
deavoured to persuade to treat England with 


the utmost possible consideration. This is | 


| the main story of the present volume, and, 
| though not altogether unknown before, it is 
_here presented with much greater fulness 
and clearness than it has been hitherto. 

Nothing but fear and hatred of the 
Emperor induced Francis to desire an 
English alliance at all; yet what he did 
for Henry with this view is really rather 
astonishing. It was Henry, apparently, 
who first suggested the ill-starred marriage 
of his namesake, then Duke of Orleans, with 
the Pope’s niece, Catherine de Medicis—a 
match so disproportionate in rank that the 
French king at first declared to Sir Francis 
Brian that, if it were not for his good 
brother’s sake, he would burn his son 
rather than wed him to so base a stock. 
The match had prospective advantages, how- 
ever, which Francis did not lose sight of, 
and Henry was by no means pleased in the 
end when his advice was really acted on. As 
for the interview itself, Henry had been 
urging it for more than a year, and Francis 
had been putting it off on various pleas; 
but it came off at last, and there is no 
doubt who was the gainer by it when it took 
place. Henry, it is clear, virtually drafted 
the instructions given by Francis imme- 
diately afterwards to his ambassador at 
Rome and to the Cardinals Tournon and 
Grammont, whom he sent to be present at 
the meeting of the Pope and the Emperor 
at Bologna. In these his Holiness was to 
be warned that he must look to England 
and France to save him from that general 
council which the Emperor had promised 
the princes of Germany to procure; and a 
considerable number of threats were added, 
which, however, the cardinals did not find 
it advisable to use. It was Henry, more- 
over, who urged Francis to procure a 
meeting with the Pope himself, which 
actually took place next year. Of course it 
was to be a counterpoise, as regarded the 
interests of Francis, to that which had just 
taken place between the Pope and the 
Emperor; but it was also to ward off a 
sentence of excommunication against the 
King of England on account of his treat- 
ment of Catherine of Aragon. 

Francis had agreed to this meeting with 
the Pope on the express understanding that 
no further steps should be taken as regards 
Henry’s marriage, either at Rome or in 
England, until a settlement was arrived at. 
But just after the French cardinals at Rome, 
in opposition to the urgent demands of the 
Imperialists, had succeeded in persuading 
Clement not to launch censures against 
Henry, Francis received from Henry him- 
self the portentous news that he had 
actually married Anne Boleyn, and that she 
was in a fair way to give him a child! This 
stroke was speedily followed by the divorce 
of Catherine, and, of course, the Papal 
excommunication could be stayed no longer. 
The plans of Francis were completely upset. 
It was difficult to conceive what to do 
for such an ally, whom, nevertheless, he 
could not afford to lose. Yet he kept his 
promise to meet the Pope at Marseilles, and 
meanwhile did his very utmost even then, 
at the request of the English ambassadors, 
to persuade his Holiness to suspend the 
censures. Nor was the Pope, personally, 
unwilling to oblige him, but he could not 
act without the cardinals, who would be 
sure, he said, to raise difficulties. 











Henry, however, had been getting his 
Parliament meanwhile to pass acts against 
the Pope’s authority in England, and the 
policy of French intervention with the Holy 
See no longer served his purpose. Just after 
Francis had been declaring to Clement 
at Marseilles that the King of England’s 
case must be settled before any other 
business, Bonner took an _ opportunity 
of forcing his way into the Pope's 
presence, and intimating his master’s appeal 
to the next general council against the 
sentence of excommunication. A more 
flagrant violation of diplomatic courtesy 
could not well have been conceived, even if 
it had not been at the same time an act of 
extremely bad faith on Henry’s part towards 
the French king, who apparently would 
have renounced his alliance from that time 
but for one appalling thought. Henry, he 
believed, if driven to despair, might purge 
himself of Papal excommunication and make 
peace with the Emperor by simply throwing 
over Anne Boleyn and returning to his first 
wife. And if he were driven to this, might 
not England and the Emperor combine 
against France ? 

It is difficult within the compass of a 
brief review like this to do justice to a book 
dealing so largely with diplomacy. But we 
have endeavoured to bring before the reader 
a few salient points brought out not only by 
what the author himself says, but also by 
what appears in his copious collection of 
records. As to Pére Hamy himself, it is 
no wonder that he writes on the whole sub- 
ject with the natural indignation of a French- 
man and a Jesuit. The reader must be pre- 
pared for his denunciations of Henry VIII., 
Anne Boleyn, Archbishop Cranmer, and 
Queen Elizabeth, for none of whom does he 
feel the smallest particle of respect; while, - 
on the other hand, he seems to regard the 
diplomacy of Francis I. as not unworthy of 
a man of honour. What Francis I. was in 
other respects, of course, is not here in 
question. 

A large drawing of the town and harbour 
of Boulogne, made in 1611, is engraved 
on thin folded paper and inserted at the 
beginning of the volume. 








Leaders of Religion.—Thomas Cranmer. By 
Arthur James Mason, D.D. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Tne “Leaders of Religion” series has 

reached its sixteenth volume in the life of 

Thomas Cranmer by Canon Mason. Each 

of these biographies has been entrusted to 

a different author ; but so judiciously has the 

editor exercised his choice that in scarcely 

more than two or three instances has the 
literary ability of the several contributors 


‘been conspicuously deficient, and if the 


respectable standard of excellence hitherto 
reached be maintained, the series as a 
whole will constitute a really attractive 
collection of beautiful and instructive lives, 
deserving to take their place as thoughtful 
studies of great and noble character, and 
not merely as frigid and superficial com- 
pilations. Canon Mason’s life of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer is one of the best of the 
series. A life of the Archbishop, written 
by the light which modern research has cast 
upon the great religious movements of the 
sixteenth century, has been long wanted ; 
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for the problems and questions which such 
a life presents to us are many and complex. 
Dr. Mason had no easy task before him, 
and he has shown himself fully alive to the 
difficulties with which he has had to deal. 
It is more than sixty-five years since Mr. Le 
Bas’s ‘ Life of Cranmer’ appeared in two 
volumes of ‘‘The Theological Library.” 
The book was for long regarded as the 
standard biography, yet it is now so entirely 
forgotten that Dr. Mason does not so much 
as name it; perhaps he has never seen it. 
The world has changed indeed since the days 
when the ‘Tracts for the Times” were only 
just started—when the Parker Society had 
not yet been projected—when the calendars 
with which ail students of English history 
are now familiar had hardly yet been dreamt 
of. It was high time that such a biography 
as this of Canon Mason should be written 
to correct the misstatements, and to remove 
some of the ignorant prejudices, which have 
been too long current regarding the career 
and the character of a man who would have 
been universally acknowledged to be among 
the most illustrious champions of the Church 
of England, if only in the closing scene of 
his life he had exhibited more courage and 
heroism. 

The chief value of Canon Mason’s work 
lies in the claim which it establishes for 
Cranmer to rank as distinctly the most 
learned theologian of his time. Latimer 
was no scholar; Gardiner was a shallow 
dialectician, and so ignorant as to venture 
on the assertion that the Apostolic Canons 
were “of as good authority as the four 
Evangelists.” Even Ridley, who was a 
careful and diligent student, was nowhere 
as compared with the Archbishop, and 
confessed readily and frankly that ‘he 
[Cranmer] passeth me no less than the 
learned master his young scholar.” Even 
to the end of his life Cranmer was at his 
books by four o’clock in the morning during 
the summer and five o’clock in the winter. 
He began his business day at noon; he 
must have devoted at least eight hours a day 
to serious study. His commonplace books, 
now preserved in the British Museum, show 
that the range of his reading was enormous. 
‘One of his Hebrew Bibles is interleaved 
with a Latin translation of Cranmer’s own 
in Cranmer’s hand.” He evidently made a 
special study of comparative liturgiology : 
he seems to have been acquainted with the 
Mozarabic offices of Spain; he introduced 
the well-known Prayer of St. Chrysostom 
into the Western Church; he translated 
many litanies, or ‘‘processions,”’ into English, 
and even tried his hand, not unsuccessfully, 
at verse composition; the metrical version of 
the hymn ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ in the 
ordination service is generally attributed to 
him; and the ‘Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
siasticarum’ may be said to have been drawn 
up at his suggestion, and to be dominated 
by the influence of his genius. It may be 
reasonably doubted whether this attempt 
to codify ecclesiastical law upon a basis 
which had very little hold upon the tradi- 
tions or precedents of the past was a success 
or could have been a success ; but the work 
shows thought and a vigorous grasp of the 
evils and corruptions which called for re- 
form at the time it was issued, and it is a 
work which reformers might do well to 
study carefully in our own days. 





Dr. Mason does not attempt to deny that 
in the main Cranmer was an Erastian. It 
is difficult to see how any prominent Church- 
man who was not could have maintained 
his position and done any great work for 
the Church of England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The King might have 
meant one thing and the clergy as a body 
might have meant another when they 
acknowledged Henry as the Supreme Head. 
But the fact could not be denied, and it 
made itself only too abundantly clear— 
obtrusively clear—to clergy and laity, that 
what the Pope had been in England in all 
matters ecclesiastical, that and something 
more the King now was. It may be said 
broadly that whatever the Reformation 
gained in the way of preserving what was 
good in the past and establishing the Church 
as a corporation for the maintenance of the 
Christian faith as the national religion— 
that Cranmer gained for us, and gained it 
because he was an Erastian. Had Cranmer 
taken up the ground which Laud assumed, 
it is impossible to conjecture what would 
have become of the Church of England. 
Certainly Cranmer’s head would have 


fallen on the block, and_ probably 
the destructives would have had it all 
their own way. Canon Mason’s treat- 


ment of the last dreadful years of the 
Archbishop’s life is incomparably tender 
and sympathetic. He can feel for the weak 
in their weakness and their falls. Cranmer 
seems to us to have been bewildered by the 
clamours of discordant voices, confused by 
his own many-sidedness, afraid of surrender- 
ing positions which might be imperilled by 
asserting too much, afraid of insisting on 
maintaining the certainty of his own dog- 
matic attitude when he was conscious that 
all his life he had been moving on step by 
step in his convictions. But what are we 
to say of the ferocious bloodhounds who had 
sprung upon him at last and pulled him 
down? And who can read the infinitely 
pathetic story, with its piteous and tragic 
incidents, without shame and horror at 
the crime—without a sigh for the slaugh- 
tered sufferer and, it may be, a tear? 

As a personal memoir of the Archbishop 
Dr. Mason’s biography is perhaps a little 
defective. It deals with Cranmer almost 
too exclusively as a leader of religion. He 
is apparently unacquainted with Mr. Chester 
Waters’s ‘Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Kindred Families of Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ or he might 
have told his readers that the Archbishop’s 
second wife married twice after her first 
husband’s martyrdom, that his only son 
inherited the property of Kirkstall and died 
childless in 1598, and his only surviving 
daughter Margaret became the wife of the 
infamous rack - master Thomas Norton, 
she, too, dying childless. These facts and 
others which Mr. Waters brought to light 
are matters rather of antiquarian than his- 
toric interest ; but there will always be those 
who will be curious to know what progeny 
a great man may have left. 

However this may be, the book needs only 
to be furnished with a good index, and such 
helps as chronological headings and an 
analytical table of contents would afford, to 
become a most serviceable handbook for 
students of theology and English Church 
history. 





An Historical Greek Grammar, chiefly of the 
Attic Dialect. By A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; 

Dr. Jannaris has produced a stupendous 

work of 580 large closely printed pages, the 

use of which is facilitated by 157 pages of 
indexes. The title is misleading, as one 
does not expect a grammar, even if it be 
historical, to go behind the recorded forms 
of a language or dialect, and treat of pre- 
historic phonology and morphology. ‘This 
Dr. Jannaris does in a manner which is 
often original and—we fear we must add— 
unscientitic. The history of Greek is care- 
fully traced from classical times to the 
present day, the written style being ex- 
cluded as somewhat artificial; but the 
tabular exposition of declension and con- 
jugation is almost confined to classical 

Attic, so that Hellenistic, Medizeval, and 

Modern Greek has to be picked out of notes 

and comments on a text which is, to a great 

extent, superfluous. There cannot be any 
objection to Dr. Jannaris founding his work 

“upon classical Attic, and discussing that 

phase of the language at a certain length ”; 

but it is a duty to protest against his constant 
efforts to explain the genesis of classical 

Attic as though the comparative study of 

the Indo-European family of languages had 

thrown little or no light on the subject. 

For instance, he appears to regard long 

vowels and the diphthongs ¢, 7, » as purely 

Greek developments. Thereaderis told, § 29°, 

that the primitive forms of €yev, rpérBes, 

Lat. divus, vicus, Bots, rovrov, are re- 

spectively €yev, mperBes, devos,  vecos, 

Bés (sic), réro. From p. 533 we gather 

that proethnic Avxoiwo is reduced to 

Avxo’, and then, by prosodic compensa- 

tion, becomes Achzic and Ionic Avkov, 

Doric Avcw, Attic AvKov. These extra- 

ordinary ideas seem to be based on the 

study of early inscriptions and the latest 
phases of the Greek speech. Of course, 

Aiwynv is from Amevs, dainwv from darpors, 

pytwp from pyrops, ke. And yet our author 

cites Brugmann as an authority! We are 
told that in classical times the diphthongs 
had in Attic long been monophthongal, be- 
cause, forsooth, they never show a partial 
elision, and papyri never dissect a diph- 
thong at the end of a line. Now papyri 
are not evidence for the pronunciation of 
the classical period, and such instances of 
crasis as kdv, kira, suggest that the a of Kai 
retained its individuality, thus invalidating 
any argument founded on the absence of 
partial elision. Dr. Jannaris holds that the 
accent of ancient Greek was of the same 
kind as that of modern Greek, though it 
seems more natural to trace many of the 
later changes to a decided increase in the 
stress laid on the syllable which bears 
the principal accent, ¢.g., Siappifo from 

SvappvOpifw, oxOre from ovKar., cpiyw from 

cupplyo, katoe from xéOwe, and the reduc- 

tion of » to « and of to o in pronunciation. 

Few will agree that in classical Attie syllables 

were divided as in § 93, ¢.9., &pwuxos, 

ov-ykar0o, €i-advo, 

As AE is occasionally found in inscrip- 
tions for AI, and as in Latin @ regularly 
represents a’, Dr. Jannaris concludes that 
in “‘ early Greek the diphthong a: was written 
ac,’ and ‘‘that in the spurious diphthong 
a the « subscript is hysterogeneous and 
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spurious.” After this it is not at all sur- 

rising to hear that long vowels in early 
Breck were a matter of verse rhythm. Thus 
Dr. Jannaris cuts himself adrift from all 
recognized authorities on Indo-Germanic 
comparative philology. 

It is a great pity that such eccentric views 
about the nature and phonetic history of 
early Greek should disfigure a work which 
will always retain a high value for its 
authoritative discussion of the development 
of modern Greek and the rich collection of 
citations and references illustrating the 
gradual change of forms and idioms. Even 
in the field of modern Greek Dr. Jannaris’s 
etymology is weak. For instance, the 
particle va is said to be “‘ nothing else than 
the popular form of the ancient conditional 
av (€av) and modal dy,” although evidence 
is furnished showing that va (—<cv) is iden- 
tical with va for tva, ‘“‘ used for the condi- 
tional and modal av” (§ 1774). 

Our author revels in technical terms, most 
of which are harmless monstrosities ; but 
to cite Euripides (‘ Androm.,’ 810), xreivovoa 
Tovs o¥ xpi) Kravetv (§ 1438), as an instance 
of the ‘‘ postpositive article ” is inconsistent 
and bewildering. 

No doubt modern Greek is based on the 
Attic of classical times, so far as vocabulary 
is concerned ; but the pronunciation of Hel- 
lenistic and later Greek seems to have been 
seriously influenced by other dialects soon 
after the establishment of Macedonian 
ascendency. Perhaps patriotism helps to 
prevent Dr. Jannaris from duly appreciating 
this natural inference. The speculative 
element, with which we have expressed 
dissatisfaction, constitutes, after all, only 
a modest percentage of the volume. The 
bulk of the work provides a rich store of 
useful information, profusely illustrated 
from writings of every age, thus meriting 
the reader’s gratitude and admiration. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dicky Monteith. By Tom Gallon. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘Tatterley’ hardly maintains 
his reputation in his latest novel. ‘ Dicky 
Monteith’ is constructed out of impossible 
materials. The story is neat and weil de- 
fined, the pathos is good and never excessive, 
and the writing is never weak or slipshod. 
The author struggles hard to give an air 
of reality to a practically impossible plot, 
which turns on what the hero describes as 
“the fairest, the most unselfish villainy 
surely man ever did yet”; and we will not 
detract from the interest of the book by a 
summary of its story. In form it is, per- 
haps, less literary than dramatic, and it is 
hardly satisfactory to find that the book 
closes with the intended marriage of the 
heroine and an occasional drunkard, though 
the latter element is inserted lest the man 
should appear too perfect. The book is, 
however, pleasant reading, and may be 
enjoyed by all. It is above the average of 
current fiction, and the character of the boy 
Gilbert is extremely well drawn. 





A Valuable Life. 
(White & Co.) 
Tue title of this book is ironical. It refers 
to a fin-de-siécle Uriah Heep, who leaves his 


By Adeline Sergeant. 





daughter to perish in the burning ship, and 
subsequently borrows money of her when 
he finds that her life was saved and that 
she is living with rich people. The girl’s 
history and character furnish the main sub- 
ject of the volume; and apart from her 
there is little in the story to interest the 
careful reader. The bad woman’s character 
is distinctly overdrawn, though this is by 
no means the worst fault in the book. It 
is a harmless, but not a successful narrative. 
There is a good deal of very detailed descrip- 
tion of ladies’ clothing in the earlier part of 
the volume. 


An Unknown Quantity. By Violet Hob- 
house. (Downey & Co.) 

THERE is some risk that readers will con- 
sider the title of this novel refers to the 
length of the story. To use a conversa- 
tional phrase, there is ‘‘ any amount”? of it. 
Apart from the quantity of material there 
is not much to be said. It is a harmless 
story of modern life, mainly concerned with 
“county people” and with a young lady 
who is usually referred to as Kilmeny. She 
has an unhappy life in spite of many ad- 
mirers and advantages. Her history and 
conversation are described in great detail, 
and if she had not died young of pneumonia 
(after being maliciously locked upinachurch), 
there is no reason why the book should not 
have been prolonged to even greater length. 
We fear we cannot speak favourably of 
the volume, although it is obviously well 
intentioned and laboured. 


By Nat Gould. 





Landed at Last. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Mr. Govtp’s last racing story maintains 
the level of such achievements. It is 
fluently and effectively told, although the 
mystery of Miss Price’s sex cannot be said 
to be very hard of penetration. The gold 
robbery, which is the main incident (apart 
from the supremely important racing 
carnival at Melbourne, where honest Will 
Banbury lands his prize at last), proves the 
occasion of Jack Challis, the hero, showing 
his fine qualities as a detective and 
revenging an ancient wrong. There is 
always a touch of degradation, to our 
thinking, in the introduction of crime and 
criminals into the material of fiction, but 
there is enough open air in the neighbour- 
hood of this Australian training stable to 
purify the taint. 


Journal d’un Grinchu. Par Gyp. (Paris, 
Flammarion.) 
Gyr has often done more entertaining, but 
never better work than in this diary, which 
tells a story and forms a novel. The dis- 
agreeable gentleman who is its hero is a 
well-drawn character, thoroughly worked 
out and altogether new. He does many 
objectionable things, but compels a certain 
measure of esteem. None of Gyp’s old 
friends is introduced, and no real persons 


except, perhaps, Prince d’Arenberg. 








Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee.— Vols. LII.-LV. Shearman 
—Taylor. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Aurnoven these four instalments of the 

national dictionary contain no articles of 

such exceptional importance and interest 





as those on Shakspeare and Scott which 
appeared in the fifty-first volume, they are 
extremely attractive and present an abund- 
ance of good reading. Adam Smith and 
Swift are dealt with by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
who, of course, contributes the notices of the 
various members of his own distinguished 
family who have found a place in this 
dictionary. The memoir of Smollett, on 
the other hand, has been confided to Mr. 
Seccombe. Mr. Seccombe has evidently 
taken pains, but we decline to believe that a 
Tobias Smollett who was bailie of Dum- 
barton in 1516 was slain in Glenfruin in 
February, 1603. The article would have 
been better had the writer placed more 
confidence in his own opinions. He is too 
fond of telling his readers what other people 
have thought of Smollett’s novels, and the 
note at the end containing his references is 
absurdly long. In the way of facts he has 
nothing new to add, for the particulars he 
supplies of Smollett’s death have been 
already published. His style is by no means 
attractive, and there are some awkward 
sentences ; for instance :— 

‘*In November, 1775, Commissary Smollett 

died, and the novelist, had he lived, would have 
come into the property, which passed to his 
sister, Jean Telfer.” 
The article, in short, is hardly up to the 
high standard to which Mr. Stephen’s 
notices of great authors have accustomed 
the readers of this dictionary. Of Swift 
Mr. Stephen writes favourably, as most 
people do now, the fierce attacks of 
Macaulay having naturally produced a 
reaction :— 

‘To deny the ferocity [of some of Swift’s 
writings] is impossible ; but it may be forgiven 
by those who recognize some of the noblest 
of qualities soured by hard experience. Swift 
was a man of proud and masterful nature 
doomed to dependence on weaker men ; suffer- 
ing till past middle life from hope deferred, and, 
after a brief gleam of triumph, sent, with all 
——— crushed, to eat his heart out in 
exile. 


More readers will probably turn to Mr. 
Colvin’s article on R. L. Stevenson than to 
any other in these volumes, for it is the 
first adequate memoir of that popular writer 
that has appeared. It is, no doubt, some- 
what lengthy; but it will not be generally 
considered so as it contains much that is 
novel to the general public. Steele has been 
fortunate in being entrusted to Mr. Dobson, 
who writes, it need hardly be said, with 
ample knowledge; and Dr. Garnett appears 
to much greater advantage in his sketch of 
Southey than in his biography of Shelley, 
in which he, like Prof. Dowden, seems to 
ignore the letters published in the New York 
Nation, with results disastrous to the case of 
Shelley’s thoroughgoing apologists. This 
may be admirable as a matter of loyalty, 
but it is bad biography. 

Mr. Lee has written an excellent account 
of the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, and 
an elaborate monograph on Philip Sidney. 
He is, also, responsible for the memoir of 
Thomas Shelton, the translator of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ a name that is quite possibly a 
pseudonym. Mr. Lee should have referred 
to the files of the Atheneum instead of 
taking his information at second hand from 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, and he should have 
been beware of leading his readers to think 
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that Avellaneda was ‘Felipe Roberto of 


Tarragona.” A better specimen of Mr. 
Lee’s skill as a biographer is to be found in 
his thoroughly sound article on Skelton; 
and we have to thank him for an interesting 
notice of Staunton, the celebrated chess- 
player, whose career was a strange one. 
Little seems to have been known about it, 
for, voluble and talkative as he was, yet he 
was always cautious in his references to his 
own early life. Sir Henry Taylor (‘ Vhilip 
van Artevelde’) is the subject of a delightful 
little essay by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Mr. 
Fraser Rae, needless to say, furnishes a 
sound memoir of Sheridan. 

Mr. Buckland, who contributed to vol. li. 
a good account of Simeon, is equally suc- 
cessful in dealing with Spurgeon. Jeremy 
Taylor is the subject of a sympathetic 
article; and among the minor notices that 
of the late Prof. Shirley of Oxford may be 
mentioned as exceedingly good. Anthony 
Shirley and his brother Robert are a pair of 
adventurers, admirably suited to Mr. Lee. 
Shelvocke the privateer is made quite an 
interesting scoundrel by Prof. Laughton. 
There are numerous biographies of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, of which that 
of Sydenham, by Dr. Payne, may be 
singled out for praise. Soldiers, of course, 
abound, but none of them is a soldier of the 
first rank. The excellent sketch of Talbot, 
the first Earl of Shrewsbury, by Mr. 
Tait, however, is well worth read- 
ing. Spelman, Surtees, and other anti- 
quaries are well treated, generally by Mr. 
Courtney, whois liberal of columns to Tanner, 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s. There is a consider- 
able waste of space in Dr. Ward’s notice 
of Taylor, the founder of the Manchester 
Guardian, a local worthy who hardly needed 
so many words. Mr. Dunlop curiously 
remarks in his article on Sheil that he 
omitted on the coins ‘‘ Defensatrix Fidei” ; 
but who ever heard of Defensatrix? De- 
fensor is both masculine and feminine. 

Turning to the men of science, we may 
praise the brevity of the memoir of the 
late Sir James Simpson. Miss Simpson 
and her colleague have avoided the tempta- 
tion to indulge in superfluous detail. The 
two Stephensons also are the subjects of ex- 
cellent biographies. Henry Smith’s versatile 
abilities are done justice to by Miss A. M. 
Clerke, and the numerous Sowerbys receive 


careful notice. Smeaton is also well 
handled. Of painters Stothard is the 
best known nowadays, and finds a 


sympathetic biographer in Mr. Monk- 
house. The architects, with the exception 
of Street, are not a particularly interesting 
set. Itis impossible to feel much enthusiasm 
for Soane or the Smirkes, and even Athenian 
Stuart has ceased to charm. Among the 
lawyers Somers is the most conspicuous 
figure, and Mr. Rigg supplies a clear 
summary of his remarkable career. Mr. 
Knight has found a numerous company of 
actors—Smiths, Talbots, &c.—of whom he 
proves, as usual, a diligent chronicler. 








AMERICAN FICTION, 

The Story of a Play (Harper & Brothers) is one 
of the very best of Mr. Howells’s tales without a 
plot. It is extremely subtle and ingenious, and 
yet perfectly clear throughout. It is, in fact, a 
series of conversations, in which the playwright 
and the actor and the playwright and his wife 


take part. Other characters are introduced, but 
they are subordinate. The playwright’s wife and 
the actor are given to the life, and could hardly 
be better done; the playwright is comparatively 
uninteresting, but he serves admirably to show 
off the other two principal characters. The 
actor is the typical actor —impulsive, con- 
ceited, jealous, always anxious to have his part 
strengthened, generous ; impossible to deal with, 
one would say, in matters of business, but admir- 
able in his command of his company at rehearsal, 
and, as it seems, complete master of his art. All 
this is conveyed with a light geniality and a 
sympathetichumour which enable Mr. Howells to 
mix ridiculeand appreciation in an agreeable and 
even fascinating blend. The playwright’s wife 
is, however, the principal character. She isa 
type that Mr. Howells delights in elaborating — 
self-important, conceited, sentimental, ador- 
ing, ridiculous, and yet not without a sort 
of charm. It is astonishing that the playwright 
should ever have succeeded in getting his play 
written at all, and indeed his position is truly 
pitiable, with his wife and the actor offering 
suggestions intended to be artistic, but merely 
selfish. What the play was like Mr. Howells 
wisely leaves in vague suggestion. It was the 
real American drama. It was Ibsen remodelled 
to suit American taste, and it was adorned with 
American humour. The playwright’s idea (ex- 
pressed in a moment of justifiable irritation) of 
what actors wanted was this :— 

“Tf they can have an operator climbing a real 
telegraph-pole to tap the wire and telegraph the 
girl he loves that he is dead, so that she can marry 
his rich rival and go to Europe and cultivate her 
= sculpture, they feel that they have got real 
1fe. 


The playwright’s wife, when most adoring and 
most exasperating, suggested that her husband’s 
grand genius would find loftier scope if he 
turned the play into a novel. However, all was 
well at last. The play ran fora year in New 
York, and the actor married the leading lady. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Harper & Brothers.)—Sister Jane. 
By the same Author. (Constable & Co.)—Of 
these two books ‘Aaron in the Wildwoods’ is 
the more characteristic. It is more after the 
manner of ‘Uncle Remus,’ and Mr. Harris’s 
reputation still rests, for better or worse, upon 
his early success. The best part of ‘Aaron’ is 
the introductory chapter. As for the rest of it, 
a reader may like it or not according to his 
appetite. Some can and some cannot have too 
much of a pretty good thing. One could hardly 
condemn the taste of those who find infinite 
variety in what may well seem to others mere 
variations. James Payn once confessed he could 
see nothing funny in ‘John Gilpin,’ and though 
‘*T like it” or ‘‘I don’t like it” is obviously not 
criticism, there are times when one or other of 
such expressions seems to do as well. If one 
may venture to say that ‘Uncle Remus’ itself 
never roused one’s own enthusiasm, it is easy 
to excuse a want of admiration for ‘Aaron in 
the Wildwoods.’—‘ Sister Jane’ is a different 
sort of book. Itis more of a story, and it has 
defects which are not difficult to point out. Mr. 
Harris cannot keep clear of the inevitable negro. 
The great black and white question exerts a 
dreadful influence upon American fiction. The 
negro is as tiresome as the Davus of Latin 
comedy, and if American readers find negro 
humour always amusing one can only envy 
them, as Mr. Pickwick envied Mr. Peter 
Magnus’s friends. But ‘Sister Jane’ has a 
greater defect. Mr. Harris has no skill in tell- 
ing a story. As soon as he has worked up a 
tolerably good situation—and he does this none 
too swiftly—he lapses into a fresh topic and 
wearisome disquisition. Nor is he quite able 
at any time completely to forget Brer Rabbit. 
In ‘Sister Jane’ a cat, called with infinite 
humour Tommy Tinkins, will creep in and be 





a nuisance when the author is on the point of 
scoring a success with a bit of human interest. 





Thirdly and lastly, Mr. Harris follows the 
wrong trail, and tries to make the reader devote 
his attention to what a good novelist would 
know is not the essential topic. 

There are many elements of popularity in 
The Story of an Untold Love, by Paul Leicester 
Ford (Constable & Co.). It is a genuine love 
story ; it is simply and plainly written, and 
there is no little literary skill in its achievement. 
The materials are not unfamiliar; but the 
writer shows so much sympathy with his subject, 
and at times depicts situations of so much 
interest, that the book may be commended to 
readers of all classes and tastes. The plot is 
clever, and would be spoilt by any effort to 
summarize its outlines. It has little resem- 
blance to the same author’s ‘The Honourable 
Peter Stirling,’ a story which has attracted 
more attention in America than in Great 
Britain. It is more distinctly anti-impressionist 
in feeling than was the earlier published and 
longer volume. Thus, in ‘The Story of an 
Untold Love,’ we read (in dialogue) :—‘‘ To 
photograph life in literature is no more art than 
a reproduction of street sounds would be 
music”; and the opinion expressed well repre- 
sents the class of fiction to which this story 
belongs. English readers will wonder why 
different titles are given to the noble lords 
named in speaking of ‘‘ Lord Brougham’s 
review of Byron, or Baron Jeffrey’s review of 
Coleridge”; but, as a rule, there is little 
beyond Transatlantic phraseology to mark the 
book as distinctively American, and the fact 
that the scene is laid mainly in New York. 
We should have liked to examine more closely 
into the merits of a book which is in many 
ways a remarkable one, even though it often 
suggests youthful feeling and composition. 








LAW-BOOKS. 


The Science of Law and Law-Making, by Mr. 
R. Floyd Clarke (Macmillan & Co.), which pur- 
ports to be an important philosophic, or at least 
scientific, inquiry of more than usual interest, 
because seldom undertaken, proves on perusal 
to be an unscholarly discussion of the compara- 
tive advantages of statutes or decisions as 
methods of legal expression. Not unimportant 
in itself, such inquiry is something entirely dif- 
ferent from legal science or the philosophy of 
law. It only shows the author's limited view of 
the matter and subject of his profession that he 
takes them to be the same thing. Law is one 
thing, its expression another. The law may be 
essentially the same, whether expressed in the 
form of oral tradition, of imperial edicts, of 
actual decided cases reported in writing, or of 
the acts of a deliberative assembly. The form 
may affect the substance of law incidentally, but 
clearly not in any scientific or philosophic sense. 
As to whether a code or case law is the better 
form, probably practice will always necessitate 
any system actually at work partaking of both. 
A final code is the ideal, but law being 
merely rules of conduct, no code can be final : 
accordingly, pending amendment by formal act 
of the legislative authority, as experience and 
public opinion require, precedent in the shape 
of decided cases must be the guide. But it does 
not follow, because an ideal is not wholly attain- 
able, that the world should not work towards 
that end, which is our main point of difference 
from Mr. Floyd Clarke, who is an enthusiastic 
champion of the case-law system. Admitting 
all he has to say as to the practical difficulties 
in the way of the statutory form, we still think 
that it is the right form to aim at, and Mr. 
Clarke’s arguments to the contrary are far 
from being irresistible. We have not the 
space to go into the merits of the question, nor 
can it be urged that Mr. Clarke’s treatment of 
it tempts his critics to do so. Law-books are 
seldom happy in style, and in this respect his 
work can successfully claim to be a law-book. 
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The Law of Motor Cars, Hackney and other 
Carriages. By G. A. Bonner, B.A. (Stevens 
& Sons.)—It was a happy thought of Mr. 
Bonner, when writing about the Locomotives 
on Highways Act, 1896, to include in his work 
an account of the very extensive legislation, and 
of the numerous judicial decisions, affecting 
other kinds of travelling on highways ; for, as 
he correctly observes in his preface, the bulk of 
the law relating to motor cars is equally applic- 
able to vehicles of otherclasses. T'o collect and 
digest all that relates to vehicular traflic has been 
no light task ; and apart from Acts of Parliament, 
&c., which relate to that particular subject ex- 
pressly and exclusively, there are many which 
affect it in common with other subjects, as, for 
instance, the Smoke Nuisance (Metropolis) Act, 
1853, the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1869, and the Innkeepers Act, 1878, all of which 
are included in Mr. Bonner’s ‘Table of Statutes.” 
As regards this ‘‘ Table” we have to ask Mr. 
Bonner why he does not, after the titles, put 
the numbers of the page or pages where the Acts 
are respectively dealt with. The reader will 
find little advantage in having a list of the 
Acts included in the general survey when he 
is not told where to look for any one of them. 
Perhaps, it may be suggested, the index will prove 
sufficient to compensate for the deficiency ; but 
this is only very partially the case, for the titles 
of Acts, as a rule, do not find any place in it. 
Moreover, the index has its own burden to bear, 
and, we are sorry to say, bears it most imper- 
fectly, though it occupies, as it ought to do, a 
considerable space. It has not been constructed 
with the judgment which an index, in order to 
be really useful, requires. Under the word 
“Cab,” for instance, the only passage referred 
to is one which relates to payment of duties on 
a cab let on hire ; and there is no indication that 
there is such a thing asa ‘* Cab Act” in existence. 
Under ‘‘ Penalty,” the only actual penalty 
referred to is one of 101. under the Locomotives 
on Highways Act, 1896; it would never be 
guessed that the very first Act reprinted in Mr. 
Bonner’s appendix contains at least a dozen 
sections enjoining specific penalties for various 
offences! A most useful Act is summarized at 
p. 109, of which the title is ‘‘ An Act for com- 
pensating the Families of Persons killed by 
Accidents.” One might expect to find this Act 
by looking out “ Compensation,” ‘‘ Families,” 
or ‘‘ Accident ”; but those words are not found 
in the index, and there is no way of finding the 
Act except under a colloquial title which, most 
certainly, no one is bound to know. At the 
same page the words ‘‘ See Appendix ” refer the 
reader to that part of the work for Acts which 
it does not include. Tosum up, this little book 
contains a large stock of useful information ; 
but a reader who desires to find what he wants 
in it must organize a system of reference for 
himself. 

Fanti Customary Laws: a Brief Introduction 
tothe Principles of the Native Laws and Customs 
of the Fanti and Akan Sections of the Gold 
Coast. By John Mensah Sarbah. (Clowes 
& Sons.)—Mr. Sarbah, who practises in the 
Supreme Court of the Gold Coast, and may 
therefore be considered an expert, seems to 
claim for the denizens of that region the same 
sort of acknowledgment of ‘‘ native” law that is 
accorded in India to Mohammedans and Hindus 
as the case may be. It is not quite clear that 
there is any express sanction to this view such 
as we know to exist in India; but a practical 
recognition of it is shown by the numerous cases 
in which the evidence of native kings and chiefs 
has been used by the Court as the basis on 
which, in whole or in part, its decision was to 
be founded. The treatise of Bosman, written in 
the year 1700, shows, the author tells us, that 
the customs of the present day were, in the 
Main, existing customs about two hundred 
years ago. An English judge has said that a 
complete system of laws connected with both 
land and personal property has been handed 














down by oral tradition from time imme- 
morial, while another has borne testimony to 
the merits of the system in the words, ‘‘I have 
found the native laws and customs always 
founded on very good and intelligible reasons, 
which are perfectly rational and consistent.” 
If we venture to doubt whether the reasons of 
any system of law whatever are always rational 
and consistent, we must at least admit that such 
testimony furnishes an ample excuse for the 
existence of Mr. Sarbah’s treatise, in which, 
it may be mentioned, he has had the assist- 
ance of various eminent persons, including 
two kings, several judges, and a Bodleian sub- 
librarian. Only a few characteristic features of 
the native customary law can be mentioned here. 
As in many parts of India, ancestral property 
remains in the family ‘‘ as a sort of corporation.” 
Partition is stated to be ‘‘ extremely rare” ; 
so we must presume that it sometimes takes 
place—possibly by consent of the several copar- 
ceners. In the absence of partition all the 
members of the family may reside in the an- 
cestral house, and, we understand, may claim 
to enjoy together the family lands and other 
property, thus resembling, more or less, an 
‘*undivided ” family under the Mitakshara law 
in India. Self-acquired real property stands on 
an entirely different footing ; the owner, appa- 
rently, may do what he likes with it; but if 
he dies intestate it descends in a most peculiar 
manner. The owner’s sons (and, we presume, 
daughters) take nothing. The mother, if living, 
takes all ; next to her come brothers by seniority ; 
then nephews by seniority ; then sisters, appa- 
rently as co-owners, seniority not being men- 
tioned ; then sisters’ daughters ; and, failing all 
these, mother’s brothers by seniority; then 
mother’s sisters ; then mother’s sisters’ children, 
apparently without distinction of sex. So much 
may be gathered from anenumeration furnished at 
p. 87 ; but the whole appears to be governed by a 
rule mentioned later in the same page, namely, 
that the descent cannot be traced through a male, 
hence the ‘‘ brothers” and ‘‘sisters”” must be 
children of the late owner's mother, the nephews 
must be children of sisters, not of brothers, and 
the aunts and uncles must be children of the 
mother’s mother. The author seems to feel (as 
we confess we feel also) that doubtful questions 
may arise in any attempt to put these rules 
into practice; and he prints, for the reader’s 
assistance, a pedigree or tabular illustration at 
p. 88, with explanations at p. 89. These ex- 
planations, however, are inconsistent with the 
enumeration at p. 87, for they place sisters’ 
daughters’ sons immediately after nephews, 
thereby ignoring the rights of sisters and of 
their daughters. It is highly probable that 
Mr. Sarbah knows the customary descent well 
enough himself, but that, like some other per- 
sons who have written on similar subjects, he 
fails to place his own knowledge clearly before 
his readers. May we hazard a conjecture that, 
possibly, the actual successors (except, perhaps, 
the mother) are all males, and that sisters, sisters’ 
daughters, &c., are only put in at p. 87 as part 
of the machinery of the descent ? Mr. Sarbah’s 
index is distressingly meagre. When will it be 
generally understood that a law-book without 
an effective index is like a bird without wings ? 
It is interesting to learn from the table of 
‘* Dates of Notable Events’”’ that a native, the 
Rev. Phillip Quacoe, was an Oxford M.A., and 
was a clergyman of the Church of England as 
long ago as 1765 ! 

Récits du XVIII¢ Siécle: Proc3s de Femmes. 
Par J. Munier-Jolain. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
—This record of five matrimonial lawsuits is as 
devoid of decency as it is of literary skill. 
Moreover, in spite of the title, one-half of these 
gleanings from the chronicles of immorality 
belongs to the seventeenth century, whilst the 
larger portion of that moiety deals with the 
somewhat mad and wholly dissolute Hortense 
Mancini, Duchesse de Mazarin. Yet the scan- 
dalous career of that lady and of her sister 





Marie Mancini, Princesse Colonna, furnished 
Lucien Perey only two or three years ago with 
material for two thick volumes. As a contribu- 
tion to history M. Jolain’s book is valueless. 
When treating of the Duchesse de Mazarin’s 
residence in England he leaves to the reader the 
task of discovering, if he can, whether certain 
incidents occurred at the Court of Charles II., 
of James IT., or of William III. He supplies full 
and confused details of that litigation between 
M. and Madame Kornmann which eventually 
involved Beaumarchais and the Prince and 
Princess of Nassau; but he omits to state that 
the unfortunate husband was condemned to pay 
back his wife’s fortune of 364,000 livres. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


In the series of the ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East ” (Oxford, Clarendon Press) it has hitherto 
been the practice to present each text as a whole. 
In some of the recent volumes, however, deal- 
ing with the Vedic hymns, a different plan has 
been advantageously adopted. The volume at 
present under notice, Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda, translated by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of 
Baltimore, U.S., contains a selection amount- 
ing to about one-third of the original. The 
‘Atharva- Veda’ is, in fact, in great part a 
mere collection of charms, and thus, as the 
translator observes, 

“ since not a little of it rises scarcely above the level 
of mere verbiage, the process of exclusion has not 
called for any great degree of abstemiousness,” 

For the student of anthropology the present 
volume will have considerable importance, as 
it preserves the earliest charms of our Indo- 
European race. Taking as an example the first 
and most important of the ten groups into 
which the translator arranges his material, that 
of curative art, we note a considerable number 
of superstitions still existing in Europe. Pro- 
bably each observant reader will be able to 
supplement the already full notes by instances 
from similar practices in many lands. Thus 
jaundice is to be cured (pp. 7, 263-4) by banish- 
ing the disease to yellow objects and by the use 
of red objects ; for red, the healthful colour, is 
deemed also potent against evil spirits (p. 67), 
as it is still held to be in Italy. In Provence 
to-day the same disease is alleged to be relieved 
by eating a cock with yellow legs. Under the 
head of early household nostrums we may 
class the use of urine (p. 19) and saliva, both 
still employedin France, especially a dog’s saliva, 
to cure sores—a prescription recalling the 
case of Lazarus. To the student of 
comparative religion the value of the book 
will be hardly less. Here he may find the 
prototype of the magical system (dharani) that 
almost grew up with, and in many lands quite 
overgrew, the moral teachings of Buddhism ; 
here also are abundant analogies for the schemes 
of spell and counter - spell elaborated in the 
Kabbala and other Semitic schools. The very 
valuable introduction is addressed mainly to 
the Indian student, and ably traces out the 
position in Indian society of the priests who 
administered this Veda. To the general reader 
this part of the book will probably become more 
profitable after the publication of Prof. Bloom- 
field’s promised contribution to the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia of Indo-Aryan Research’ on the ‘ Atharva- 
Veda’ in literature. It would, however, have 
been far clearer for all readers had the writer 
started his account with a brief summary of the 
main auxiliary works of this recondite system. 
A few preliminary words are especially needed 
on the ‘ Kaus‘ika-siitra’ (edited by Prof. Bloom- 
field himself) and the other ritual books, 
showing the practical use of the ‘ Atharva-Veda.’ 
The notes—which, according to the repeated 
declaration of Prof. Max Miiller, the editor of 
the series, must ‘‘always constitute the more 
important part in a translation, or, more truly, 
in a deciphering, of Vedic hymns”—are collected 
in a clear and continuous commentary at the 
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end. The linguistic student will here find ful 
discussions of textual points, which he can now 
compare with the great native commentary at 
present in course of publication, while the 
student of folk-lore is supplied with abundant 
references to the best authorities. These, as 
already observed, he can scarcely fail to augment 
from his own experience or from the necessarily 
vast mass of available material. 


The Documents of the Hexateuch. Translated 
and arranged in Chronological Order, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. E. W. Addis, 
M.A. (Nutt.)—Mr. Addis’s pian of printing 
the documents of the Hexateuch separately is 
a good one. In vol. i., which appeared in 1892, he 
exhibited the Jehovistic and Elohistic elements 
under the title of ‘The Oldest Book of Hebrew 
History ’; and the second and concluding part, 
which was published recently, deals with * The 
Deuteronomical Writers and the Priestly 
Documents.’ In his introductions to the dif- 
ferent parts Mr. Addis has endeavoured to 
present the critical argument in a plain and 
easy form in order to render his work as accept- 
able as possible to the general reader. On 
comparing his analysis of the documents with 
such standard works as Prof. Driver’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament ’ 
and some of the volumes of Prof. Haupt’s Poly- 
chrome Bible, we find a large number of more 
or less important divergences. We have also 
noticed several imperfections and unguarded 
statements in different parts of his argument. 
Mr. Addis tells his readers that in the Baby- 


lonian myth the flood was merely ‘‘the 
result of divine caprice,” and had no 
connexion with man’s guilt; but in the 


deluge story as told in the eleventh canto of 
the Nimrod-epos the calamity is clearly enough 
attributed to the sins of the inhabitants of 
Surippak. Nor will many be satisfied with Mr. 
Addis’s bald statement that ‘*‘ the original Deu- 
teronomist was a great religious reformer.” It 
would have been much more correct to say that 
the author of Deuteronomy was the mouth- 
piece of a reform movement which had been 
preparing gradually. Mr. Addis’s notes on 
particular passages are, however, very often 
good and much to the point. On pp. 208-13 
of vol. ii is a highly acceptable and lengthy 
note on chap. xiv. of the book of Genesis, in 
which Prof. Hommel’s view on the same chapter 
is successfully combated. A note like this serves 
to show how easily brilliant fancy can be de- 
molished by cool critical common sense. We 
hope that Mr. Addis will continue his investi- 
gations, and that he will devote his time to 
the easy and untechnical presentation of fully 
ascertained critical results. 


Catulogue of Japanese Printed Books and 
Manuscripts in the Library of the British 
Museum. By R. K. Douglas. (Printed by 
order of the Trustees.)—For this excellent 
catalogue, which well exhibits the nature of the 
British Museum collection, Japanese scholars 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the learned and 
patient author Prof. Douglas. In some respects 
a Sinologue finds the task of investigating 
Japanese literature harder than it would appear 
to one who was only a Japanese scholar, owing 
to the extraordinary way in which the Chinese 
script is used in Dai Nihon. It is not only 
that there is a double Sinico-Japanese pronun- 
ciation of every ideograph, governed by no 
definite rules, but in a vast number of instances 
the character has to be translated into pure 
Japanese, and in most cases of the sort that 
Prof. Douglas had to deal with only one out of a 
number of possible renderings is to be chosen. 
Here, again, there are no rules for guidance. 
With regard to proper names the difficulty is 
greater still, for it is impossible, even for a 
Japanese, to be sure of the reading of the 
Chinese characters denoting a place or personal 
name without local or individual information. 
Lastly, writers, artists, and poets have a 





distressing habit of changing their names at 
different periods of their career, and their 
relatives and admirers even carry on the 
process posthumously. Thus the famous 
Hokusai had a dozen names in succession, and 
Bakin—the Walter Scott of Japan—nearly as 
many. To find one’s way amid this jungle of 
complications and confusions is no easy matter, 
and the waste of energy and time involved isa 
severe trial to most persons’ temper. Prof. 
Douglas, however, seems to have taken it all 
calmly ; for there is no trace of haste in this 
volume, and a somewhat prolonged search has 
revealed but very few errors, of a quite un- 
important character. A very large proportion 
of the works catalogued are modern, and of 
these many are of only passing value. In a 
supplement are collected a selection of such 
works as seem likely to prove of permanent 
importance. Many of the principal works of 
Japanese literature are to be found in the 
collection, but some exceedingly important 
ones are absent. Such are the celebrated ‘ Dai 
Nihonshi,’ the works of Mabuchi, and several 
of the early monogatari—the most interesting 
division of Japanese literature — such as ‘ Otsubo 
Monogatari,’ ‘Ochikubo Monogatari,’ &c. 
There are some translations from the Japanese, 
but many are missing—those of ‘Taketori no 
Monogatari,’ of the ‘(Joruri) Chiushingura,’ of 
the ‘ Hiakunin Isshu,’ &c., and all Pfizmaier’s 
translations. Under the title ‘Shiuten Doji’ it 
might have been mentioned that a transla- 
tion of the whole makimono (roll), of which the 
example in the Museum is an inferior copy, is 
to be found in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. What can be the value of 
many if not most of the Japanese translations 
enumerated it is hard to understand, especially 
as in many instances the European author 
cannot be identified under the strange Japanese 
syllabic spelling. Opening a page at random, 
we find on p. 15 the following translations :— 
‘A Treatise on Popular Government,’ by 
Antoriu Yanku (?); a work on arithmetic, 
by Dodisu (?); a work on surgery, by Doku 
Rai (?); and works on French law, &c., by 
Dorakiruchi and Doraparamu. The most 
recondite spellings we have met with are the 
following :—‘‘ Uiruriyamu E. Gii” (William E. 
Guy), and ‘‘ Dabitsudo Fuerieru,” which it is 
believed is intended for David Fluellen. That 
learned Orientalist Makusu Muyiraru will 
doubtless recognize himself, strange as is the 
travesty of his name. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


The Mutineers: a Romance of Pitcairn Island. 
By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher 
Unwin.) — Probably there never has been a 
narrative richer in romantic scenes than this 
account of the mutiny of the Bounty and 
the experiences of Capt. Bligh and of his 
comrades cut adrift in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. The subsequent career of his would-be 
murderers constitutes an episode of crime seldom 
equalled and never surpassed, but we do not 
remember that they have ever been the 
subject of a romance, either in prose or verse, 
except in Byron’s poem of ‘The Island.’ 
Our authors are already favourably known for 
their tales of adventure in the Pacific islands, 
the inhabitants of which have been thoroughly 
studied by them ; they have dealt with their 
ample materials skilfully, dwelling with 
much severity on Capt. Bligh’s tyranny, which 
caused not only this mutiny, but also an 
outbreak in New South Wales, from which 
colony he was unceremoniously shipped and 
sent home. His heroism and fortitude in 
safely navigating an open boat for a distance 
of 1,400 miles proved that he must have pos- 
sessed sterling merit. It is, however, with 
the subsequent action of the mutineers that the 
reader is chiefly concerned. The story of the 
loves of the sailors and the women of Tahiti— 





‘* white men and brown women ”—who accom- 
panied them to Pitcairn Island may be some- 
what erotic, but probably it is characteristic of 
this unusual form of courtship. The narrative 
of the crimes which followed is, of course, more 
or less fanciful; murder followed murder, 
until only one of the original crew of the 
Bounty survived. All these are sensationally 
recounted. The strangest point of the story— 
and this is true—is that the survivor, Adams, 
instead of being brutalized by his surroundings, 
developed into an earnest Christian, and 
educated the hybrid offspring of these unions 
with a success which scarcely corroborates the 
usual view of the incorrigible depravity. of 
humanity. Their primitive innocent simplicity, 
the total absence of immorality, and their 
genuine good nature have been the marvel 
of the few who have visited that lovely isle. 
To this part of their subject our authors have 
done but scant justice, although they have 
alluded to it; and yet they might have added a 
most interesting chapter to their romance. 


The reader of The Gold Finder, by George 
Griffith (White & Co.), will be surprised by the 
contrast between the commencement and the 
conclusion of the story. It opens with a murder, 
a felony or two, and an ‘‘ accursed blood-legacy,” 
all leading up to the conventional hunt for the 
treasure of a wrecked Spanish galleon of by- 
gone days. The real purport of the story 
becomes evident about half-way through the 
book. It contains the adventures of a modern 
pirate, equipped with steam, dynamite cartridges, 
and the most approved instruments of modern 
warfare. Not satisfied with this, the author 
causes certain parties to fit out a pirate-catcher 
of equally perfect design and equipment, and 
the story finishes with a bloody fight, in which 
the villains are destroyed. It reads like the 
history of a latter-day Alabama ; and so far as 
the narrative is concerned it constitutes a very 
readable volume of adventure and sea-fighting. 
The little gold-magnet, which points with the 
greatest nicety to the nearest piece of the pre- 
cious metal, plays a very subsidiary part in this 
volume. The author evidently thinks that it is 
capable of better things in a literary sense, for 
he concludes with the assurance that the magnet 
wrought wonders ‘‘in the hands of its new and 
lawful possessors,” and that of these wonders 
‘* there will- be more to tell another time.” The 
book is a good specimen of the sensational fiction 
of the day. 


The Yellow Danger. By M. P. Shiel. (Grant 
Richards. )—Were the wily Chinee clever enough 
to follow out Mr. Shiel’s proposals Europe would 
be in a bad way. The nations of Europe are 
depicted as fighting each other until the Chinese 
have only to walk over the Continent and 
practise atrocities at leisure. England produces 
a man who saves her; but Europe, as such, is 
destroyed, and a few of the yellow men live to 
return home. Their extermination is found to 
be practically impossible. Mr. Shiel shares the 
fate of other prophets who prophesy before they 
know, for he depicts Prince Bismarck as being 
alive in 1899. For the rest, he revels in descrip- 
tions of bloody sea-fights, and realizes the 
wildest dreams of the lover of sensational 
‘‘copy ” at the price of a penny a week. There 
is some approach to literature in the book, 
though the advance is slow and hesitating. It 
is contained in some chapters headed ‘‘ Murray's 
Diary,” which are quite readable. A few selected 
phrases will illustrate the writer’s methods, 
such as ‘‘the weight and armature” of a ship; 
‘then there was brouhaha and heulabalu, or as 
we say ‘ructions’”; ‘his twisting and beasti- 
lised soul”; and ‘‘rocks battering in rowdy 
degringolation.” The phrases are characteristic 
of the volume, and will nearly suffice to give it 
popularity. It will hardly attract any reader of 
literature. 
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SOME GAELIC GLOSSARIES, 


Cettic students will owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. A. Macbain, one of the learned editors of 
the ‘Reliquiz Celticze’ of the late Dr. Cameron, 
for his really sound Etymological Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language (Inverness, the Northern 
Counties Printing and Publishing Co.). Lovers 
of the ‘‘sitbhlach Gaidhlig ” of the North will 
find this list of 6,900 words a very pure vocabu- 
lary of Scotch Gaelic. This result has involved 
some trouble, for early lexicographers like Shaw 
(1780) imported Irish words wholesale from the 
dictionaries of Lhuyd and O’Brien ; and O'Reilly, 
on the other hand, incorporated the Scotch 
works of Shaw and McFarlane. Mr. Macbain 
has fairly surmounted the difficulty, and has, 
moreover, prefixed a learned introduction, deal- 
ing with the outlines of Gaelic etymology, which 
‘comes none too early,” as he says, to direct 
the increasing crowd of amateur etymologists 
into the proper paths. Of the 6,900 words 
{which do not include derivatives) the author 
estimates that 
“about two-thirds are native Gaelic and Celtic, over 
20 per cent, are borrowed, and 13 per cent. are of 
doubtful origin, no etymology being presented for 
them, though doubtless most of them are native.” 

It will be seen that this estimate is framed with 
excessive care, and that the classification has 
been made in accordance with the latest conti- 
nental and otherlights upon the subject. Indeed, 
in our opinion Mr. Macbain has occasionally 
erred through his extreme diffidence in claiming 
aword as native when any other etymology is 
possible. Words are frequently traced to Middle 
English or other Teutonic sources, though they 
occur equally in the Irish vocabularies, and must 
have been used in districts where no English 
influence could ever have been felt. Lowland 
Scotch is often, and rightly, named as the 
source of derived words in Gaelic; but more 
might have been made of the converse fact that 
a certain percentage of Lowland words is de- 
rived from the older tongue. There are few 
districts in Scotland, outside the Lothians, in 
which, at one time or another, Gaelic was not 
the vernacular speech, and it died much harder 
and much later than is commonly supposed. 
The superiority of English as a literary lan- 
guage, and, it must be added, the prejudice 
both of Scottish men of letters, from Dunbar 
to Hill Burton, and of the Lowlander who was 
raided by his Highland kinsfolk, have done 
a good deal to obscure this. Another point in 
which the writer has possibly been too anxious 
about his orthodoxy is in his treatment of the 
letter P. Prof. Rhys’s convenient formula 
about the P and Q Celts undoubtedly repre- 
sents a general truth. It is certainly the most 
marked difference between the Gadelic and 
Brittonic groups that the Welshman uses p and 
the Scot ¢ for the Aryan velar guttural gq. 
That Gaelic each (equus), the word that so 
charmed the late Prof. Blackie = Welsh ebol 
(irzos), W. pump (revre)=G. coig (quinque), 

~ mac=W. map or ap, &c., is common know- 
ledge ; but it does not follow that no single p 
may be tolerated as of native origin in Gaelic, 
nor that Pictish, though it contains some p’s 
that we know—the sacro-sanct ‘‘pette mic 
Garnait” and Sir Arthur Wardour’s ‘‘pen- 
val”—is to be relegated to the Brittonic 
group. Columba and his proselytizing band 
would have had more difficulty with the 
Picts had that been the case. It seems 
likely that the northern dialect of Scotch 
Gaelic nearly represents the Caledonian, or 
Northern Pictish; and certainly words like 
partan, the word for a crab all over Gaelic 
Ireland as well as Lowland Scotland, piuthar, 
sister, and others take a good deal of explaining 
away. In the present work prap, prab, prabach, 
and priobadh are very hardly forced into 
Cymric harness by dint of a hypothetical 
Brit.*brap. Jamieson derives Aberdonian plod 


lingered long in the Highland parts of the 


county? There is much pedantry abroad in 
these matters. A few examples may be given 
of Mr. Macbain’s thoroughness ; also in evi- 
dence that he is not averse to ingenious specu- 
lation on his own part, when he does not feel 
fettered by authority :— 

“ Faile, bathe, lave, Ir. folcadh, O. Ir. foleaim, 
W. golchi, Br. goale’hi, wash, *rolko; Lettic wa’lks, 
damp, wa'lka, flowing water, swampish place. 
Further allied is Gaelic flivch. Possibly here 
place Volew, the Rhine Gauls, after whom the 
Teutons named the Celts ; whence Wales, Welsh, &c. 

“ Féinn, G. Feinne, the Fingalians; Ir. Féinne, 
Fiann; EK. Ir. fiann, *reinna; also K.Ir. fian, a 
hero ; *veinos, root vein, strive ; Lat. venari, hunt; 
Skr. rénati, go, move, desire. 

‘*Zimmer takes the word from Norse fjéndi, an 
enemy (Eng. fiend), which he supposes the Irish 
troops called themselves after the Norsemen.” 


We have some recollection of this last hypo- 
thesis being discounted by Mr. Alfred Nutt in 











why when the Gaelic is the same, and Gaelic 





his introduction to one of Lord A. Campbell’s 
‘ Waifs and Strays.’ A pleasant feature of the 
book is the appendix on national and personal 
names. Here we learn the etymology of Camp- 
bell (cam-bél; Mr. Macbain will have none of 
De Campobello) ; of Donald (domhan and flath 
=Dumnorix, world-ruler) ; of Galbraith (Mac 
a’Bhreatnaich, son of the Briton), a Strath- 
clyde survivor, like Wallace in the South ; and 
many other most interesting and suggestive 
derivations. The Cruithne, or Picts, seem to 
have given their name to Britain, or Prydain 
in the Welsh corresponding form. 

Part I. of the first volume of the Archiv 
fiir celtische Lexicographie, edited by Messrs, 
Whitley Stokes and Kuno Meyer (Halle, Max 
Niemeyer), is of high scientific interest, and 
deals, of course, with a wider field than the 
‘Dictionary.’ In thus carefully preparing the 
materials for future lexicographers the editors 
are adding to the claims they have upon all 
students of comparative philology. Ivis needless 
to say the book appeals to students alone. The | 
first contribution is by Prof. Strachan, who deals 
with the ‘Notes and Glosses in the Lebor na 
h’Uidre,’ which, with the ‘Book of Leinster,’ is 
the most important of the Irish MSS. of the | 
early period (1000-1200 a.p.). It seems clear | 
that by this time the old Sagas were not well | 
understood, but many words introduced into | 
the glosses belonged to the obscure poetical | 
kind, ‘‘handed down from one generation of | 
filid to another,” which characterizes the various | 
Amras, a style of composition which Prof. 
Strachan considers was practised down to about 
the time when the Lebor na h’Uidre was written. 
The law schools, it is also pointed out, may 
have been another source from which a know- | 
ledge of rare words was obtained. Lurchaire 
361 (printed 351 in preface) is a good instance : 

“ Laurchaire i. serrach, O’Dav., with the quotation 
ni hetarscara lair fri lurchaire, ‘Thou shalt not 
part mare from foal.’” 

Here theglossatorin the Lebor nah Uidre hits the 
truth, as in some other legal terms. Occasionally, 
we venture to think, the glossator in question 
is more right than his critic allows (336). Smooth ; 
for dess is not such a ‘‘ bad guess.” Deas is 
south, and right, and proper, and easily accom- 
plished, in modern Scotch Gaelic. Gu deasail, 
left to right, the course of the sun, is the 
religious course, arid that unopposed by Pro- 
vidence. Therefore we would not quarrel with 
the gloss, so far. On the whole, however, 
the professor’s comments are deserving of the 
greatest respect. Dr. Whitley Stokes, who fur- 
nishes the lion’s share of the entertainment, 
communicates a list of Welsh plant-names from 
a fourteenth-century MS. (Mus. Brit. Add. 
14, 912), an index raisonné to the Lecan Glossary 
of the fifteenth century, a glossary to the Cornish 
drama ‘Beunans Meriasek,’ and a collation 
of the cartulary of Quimperlé. In the Lecan 
Glossary Dr. Stokes is able, by careful com- 
parison with other authorities, to correct sundry 
errors, both of the glossator and his followers. 


| 
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Thus O’Reilly seems to have gone wrong in such 
words as ceachru, *‘reward,” based on a mis- 
taken notion that cechrad, redupl. secondary 
futureactive, sg. 3, of the verb crenim, ‘‘ buy,” was 
asubstantive. Sideng is a double mistake. The 
gloss mistook venison for deerhound, and the 
copyist, construing sidheang, misread the gloss 
milchi as michlvi. These single instances only 
serve to indicate a wealth of research by the 
editor. ‘ Beunans Meriasek,’ discovered about 
1869 among the Hengwrt MSS. by Mr. Wynne, 
of Peniarth, and copied, apparently in 1504, by 
one *‘ Dominus Hadton,” is an invaluable docu- 
ment. A Middle-Cornish play about a Breton 
saint and bishop, it affords much evidence on 
the language and elaborate metres of the south- 
western Celts of Britain. In Dr. Stokes’s hands 
the glossary is another monument of industry. 
Loan-words naturally are more in evidence than 
in Welsh writings, and it is remarkable how 
many of them are to be found under the letter 
p. We regret to find Dr. Stokes lending his 
authority to the notion that wages (3265) is a 
plural of wage. The cartulary of Quimperlé is 
important for names of persons and places in 
Middle Breton (a.p. 1000-1600). MS. Egerton 

2802 in the British Museum seems to be the 
original, and to have suffered somewhat in the 

hands of copyists. Mr. O’Growney’s list of 
words from the spoken dialect of Aran 
and Meath is remarkable as showing the 

solidarity of Gaelic. Achar, Ainledg, Aoibh- 

eallach = aoibhneach, are almost identical 

with West Highland words. Madadh dithchais, 

as a rendering of ‘‘mad dog,” may cause the 

enemy to blaspheme. Herr Kuno Meyer brings 

his contributions to Irish lexicography down to 

the various senses of the word di, which would 

seem to prognosticate a colossal work when com- 

pleted. His dissertations may be usefully read 

with Mr. Macbain’s ‘ Dictionary,’ on which 

occasionally a new light is thrown. Abalé 

would hardly have been connected with aparr 
and Se. apert had the Irish abalta been adverted 

to. Habilis might be the Latin equivalent, and 

with this root may not abais, Sce.G. abhaist, be 
connected? But we withdraw respectfully from 
suggestion in the presence of real learning, 
abundantly exemplified in both the works we 


| have endeavoured to estimate. 








NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE, 


Messrs. Hurcuinson & Co. publish The 
Adventures of a French Sergeant during the 
campaigns of Italy, Spain, and Russia, after 
1805. Sergeant Guillemard’s memoirs, although 
some doubt has been thrown from time to time 
upon their authenticity, are of extraordinary 


| interest, and thoroughly deserve to be as well 


known to the public of to-day as they have been 
known in former versions in the past. There 
are a great number of misspellings, which might 
have been corrected in the volume before us, 
although most of them have come from the 
French version. It will hardly, for example, 
be believed that the Russian word repeatedly 
printed ‘‘Nishnei” is the same as the word, 
constantly printed ‘‘Nig” in the name ‘ Nig- 
Novogorod.” Nijni would better represent the 
pronunciation. Kasan on one occasion appears 
as ‘‘ Rasan,” and Lamalgue as ‘‘ La Malque.” 

A Romance of the First Consul. By Matilda 
Malling. Authorized Translation by Anna 
Molboe. (Heinemann.)—The readable Danish 
novel before us is not so admirable as it ap- 
peared to the eminent critic Dr. George Brandes ; 
but it is pleasant, and forms a fairly lifelike 
picture of the days of the Consulate. There are, 
perhaps, some mistakes in it. For example, we 
are inclined to doubt whether the First Consul 
wore the grey overcoat together with the 
‘‘enormous broad hat.” The broad hat of the 
Republican generals was worn by him with 
the long blue tunic; and when he took to the 
grey coat it was, we believe, worn over the 


uniform of the Chasseurs of the Guard, and 
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with the small cocked hat. But, whether we 
are right in this little point or not, we fully 
admit the research of Miss Malling and the 
creditable character of her production, of which 
a translation is welcome. 








SCROOL-BOOKS. 

Mr. Murray has brought out a new edition 
of The Student’s France, as it is usually called, 
revised and largely rewritten by Mr. Hassall—a 
history of France for educational purposes, 
compiled by a most amiable and accomplished 


man, the late Prebendary Jervis, whose work on. 


the Gallican Church is well known. The book 
has been much improved, especially in the 
earlier part, where an excellent chapter on 
ancient Gaul, by Mr. Haverfield, has been 
introduced. The volume is excellently suited for 
schools and historical *‘ pass-men,” and it is by 
no means to impugn its merits that we point out 
a fewdefects, chiefly in the additional notes. That 
at the close of chap. vi. on the formation of 
the French language is quite antiquated, while 
the note on the States-General at the close of 
chap. x. is too short and sketchy. In the body 
of the work a few errors may be mentioned. 
We take one from medizval and one from 
modern history. A study of Madame Darme- 
steter’s article in the Historical Review would 
convince Mr. Hassall that Louis XII. had by no 
means a bad title to the Duchy of Milan. Again, 
the account of the origin of the Franco-Prussian 
War should be corrected. Nobody now doubts 
that it was brought about by the intrigues of 
Prince Bismarck. Three trifling misprints may 
be mentioned: p. 167, ‘‘Court” for Count ; 
p. 620, a word omitted at 1]. 21; p. 624, Odilon 
Barrot’s name is, as often happens, misspelt. 

Messrs. Harper have sent us what they term 
The Student’s Motley—that is to say, an abridg- 
ment of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ to 
which is added an historical sketch of the Dutch 
people from 1584 to 1897, by Mr. W. E. Griffis. 
Motley was too much of a partisan to be an 
historian recommendab'e for school use, whether 
in an abridged shape or not, and, of course, the 
plan of thisill-designed volume necessarily creates 
an absurd disproportion. The advice Horace 
gives at the outset of the ‘Ars Poetica’ might 
with propriety be considered by publishers. 

Washington Irving: Bracebridge Hall, Selected 
Essays and Tales. Edited, with Notes, Critical 
Introduction, and Glossary, by J. D. Colclough. 
(Dublin, Browne & Nolan.)—* Bracebridge Hall’ 
is well suited for the purposes of a reading- 
book, and Mr. Colclough has made a good 
choice. The critical introduction is somewhat 
too ambitious, and the notes are not amiss. 
The glossary seems superfluous. 


Siepmann’s French Series : Sacs et Parchemins, 
Par Jules Sandeau. Adapted and edited by 
Eugéne Pelissier.— L’ Abbé Daniel. Par A. 
Theuriet. Edited by P. Desages. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Xavier de Maistre: Voyage autour de 
ma Chambre. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
G. E. Fasnacht. (Same publishers.)—If a 
multitude of reading-books were an advantage 
the British schoolboy would be exceedingly to 
be envied, for every week comes out some new 
edition of a French or German author for his 
benefit. Of the three before us we confess we 
prefer the old-fashioned sprightliness of Xavier 
de Maistre to the sentimental writing of M. 
Theuriet ; but Jules Sandeau’s tale will probably 
be found more interesting by young readers 
than either of them. M. Pelissier’s notes, as 
was expected of him, are good, and so are 
M. Fasnacht’s ; but the latter’s vocabulary is 
decidedly objectionable. The use of the dic- 
tionary is wholesome: a vocabulary is de- 
moralizing. We are inclined to doubt the need 
for the elaborate appendices in M. Siepmann’s 
series. A good teacher could draw up some- 
thing of the kind for himself without much 
effort. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Kingcraft in Scotland, by Peter Ross, LL.D. 

(New York, the Raeburn Book Company ; 
Paisley, Gardner), is a shallow piece of book- 
making. The consolidating influence of the 
kingly power in Scotland, and its disintegration 
when the king’s absence and the march of events 
in England weakened the loyalty of the Scottish 
populace, would be no bad topic for a philo- 
sophic historian, but Dr. Ross has neither the 
knowledge nor the insight for such a task. In 
dragging the veil from Charles Edward’s un- 
honoured age, he describes his ancestors as a 
line 
“in which kingly power, knightly courage, and 
historic fame had been more closely allied, since it 
first rose to the surface, than any other [sic] single 
race that had been identified with the history of 
Europe.” 
Yet in his first essay he asserts that the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth Jameses were ‘‘about 
as paltry a succession of rulers as ever cursed 
any country.” He has the grace to approve 
of James I. of Scotland, and to deplore his 
death, though of the dynastic reasons which 
led to it he seems to know nothing. The 
Norman barons of Bruce’s time were ‘‘ a miser- 
able set of poltroons.” These ex post facto 
denunciations only show the incapacity of the 
writer to see characters and events from any 
point of time but his own. But it is vain to 
criticize so commonplace an estimate as this, 
only redeemed from platitude by violent words 
like ‘‘scoundrel,” ‘‘ trickster,” &c., applied at 
random to kings and nobles. Nor are the rest 
of the essays more informing. We should be 
glad to have an authority for the fact that Dr. 
John Bell (of Antermony) accompanied Peter 
the Great and his wife in an expedition against 
the Afghans; that the title of Mr. John P. 
Robertson’s friend in Paraguay was ‘‘ Don de 
la Cerda”; that *‘ Sir Alexis” was that of the 
second Admiral Greig in the Russian service ; 
and that ‘‘the thirteenth day of November in 
each year is the anniversary of St. Andrew.” 
These are matters of trivial detail; but the 
more important question of taste may be gauged 
when we find the author writing a biography of 
Edgar Allan Poe from the point of view of a 
polemic teetotaller ! 

It is pleasant to find, as in Mr. Edward C. 
Ellice’s Place-Names in Glengarry and Gilen- 
quoich (Sonnenschein & Co.), the new pro- 
prietors of historical domains in the Highlands 
endeavouring to preservethe meanings, legendary 
and otherwise, of native topographical names. 
The battle of Blar-na-leinne and the legendary 
exploits of the Fenian Garry have much to do 
with place-names in this district. Tobar nan 
Ceann, the Well of the Heads, of course is 
reminiscent of Ian Lom’s labours on behalf of 
the murdered chiefs of Keppoch. It is to be 
regretted that occasional misprints disfigure the 
list of names. ‘‘ Coachan” for caochan appears 
in every instance of that compound. Innis an 
t’Saoir, the Isle of the Free or Exempt Man (not 
here the carpenter), is more correct than Innis 
Soar (sic), and equally suits the legend attached. 
Mr. Ellice points out several mistakes of the 
Ordnance Survey. It is a pity some skilled 
native opinion was not taken by the authorities, 
who have made wild work with the old place- 
names. Under Badan Toig (the Hawk’s Grove) 
a list of ‘‘ vermin ” trapped in the glen between 
1837 and 1840 might make a naturalist weep. 
The nobler fer are now nearly as extinct as the 
clansmen. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Father and Son: Memoirs of Thomas Thomas, 
Canon of Bungor, and of Llewelyn Thomas, Canon 
Designate of St. Asaph, with Selections from the 
Writings of the Latter, edited by Harriet Thomas 
(Frowde), is by no means an elegant title, but 
it explains pretty clearly what the book contains. 
Miss Thomas has received from various quarters 





information regarding her brother, and these 
communications, coupled with her own know- 
ledge of her father, have been the sources 
from which ‘‘an old friend of the family, 
Dr. J. W. Browne,” has constructed a narrative 
which is interesting in its way, but reads rather 
oddly from being such a heterogeneous amalgam, 
The best passage in the book is Mr. Wentworth 
Webster's account of Mr. L. Thomas’s Basque 
studies, which has not been incorporated with 
the rest, but left as it was written. The 
verses of the lamented Vice-Principal of Jesus 
College (Oxford) are mediocre, both the Latin 
and the English—we do not venture to criticize 
the Welsh. There seems to have been much 
that was taking in his character, and his father 
was highly popular and influential when Vicar 
of Carnarvon. 

Les Préfets du Preétoire, forming Tome X. 
of the ‘‘@uvres Complétes de Bartolommeo 
Borghesi” (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale), and 
containing a complete critical list of the 
Preetorian Prefects from the institution of the 
oflice to its disappearance in the seventh century, 
must be regarded as the joint work of the 
famous archeologist and M. Edouard Cuq, pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Law at Paris. It is only 
fair to say that the greater part of the labour 
has devolved on M. Cuq, for the MS. of 
Borghesi contained merely an embryonic sketch. 
All the passages which establish the name and 
date of each prefect are given in full, and the 
work will be as welcome as it is indispensable 
to every student of the history of the Roman 
Empire. Some of the notes are contributed by 
M. Héron de Villefosse, who has acted as editor. 
In one of these, on the position of Ulpiana 
(p. 249), we have noticed aslip. In the clause 
**% Vouest de Naissus dans la direction de 
Sophia ” it is clear that ‘‘ ouest ” is an error for 
est. The book (835 pages in length) has been 
printed with admirable care. 


THE publication of the late Earl of Selborne’s 
Letters to his Son on Religion (Macmillan & Co.) 
seems to be a mistake. The author was most 
orthodox, as is well known, but he was not a 
theologian, and this excursion into a science 
outside his province can hardly be called 
successful. 

Messrs. Biack publish a handy Guide to 
Canterbury and East Kent, by Mr. E. D. Jordan; 
and Mr. J. Willis Clark has written A Concise 
Guide to Cambridge (Cambridge, Macmillan & 
Bowes) of unusual excellence. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s reprint of Mr. 
Blackmore’s Tales from the Telling House wilt 
be welcome.— Messrs. Longman have added to 
their ‘‘ Silver Library ” The Heart of the World, 
by Mr. Rider Haggard, and Flotsam, by Seton 
Merriman. 

Mr. Nixmo has brought out The Bride of 
Lammermoor in his reissue of his ‘‘ Border 
Edition ” of the Waverley novels. 


WE have on our table Facts and Fancies about 
Java, by Miss Augusta de Wit (Singapore, ‘Straits 
Times’ Press),—A Guide to the Guildhall of the 
City of London (Simpkin),—A History of Rome, 
390-202 B.C., by W. F. Masom and W. J. 
Woodhouse (Clive),—An Arab Vocabulary for 
Egypt, by F. E. Robertson, the Arabic by 
L. Y. Ayrait (Low),—LHuripides: Hippolytus, 
edited by J. Thompson and B. J. Hayes (Clive), 
—Emerson, and other Essays, by J. J. Chapman 
(Nutt),—The Process of Creation Discovered, by 
J. Dunbar (Watts & Co.),—Rich and Poor, by 
Mrs. B. Bosanquet (Macmillan),— Black's School 
Shakespeare: King Lear, edited by P. Sheavyn 
(A. & C. Black),—Pope’s Translation of Homer's 
Iliad, Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV., edited 
by W. Tappan (Ginn & Co.),— What is Science? 
by the Duke of Argyll (Edinburgh, Douglas),— 
A Text-Book of General Botany, by C. C. Curtis 
(Longmans),—Sanitary Engineering, by W. P. 
Gerhard (New York, the Author, 36, Union 
Square East),—Paw Beck, by M. McDonnell 
Bodkin, Q.C. (Pearson),—Victor Serenus, by 
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H. Wood (Gay & Bird),— How I Dished 
the Don, and other Stories, by Jo Vanny 
(Digby & Long),—A Champion in the Seven- 
ties, by Edith A. Barnett (Heinemann),—By 
Reeds and Rushes, by Esmé Stuart (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier),—Gondola Days, by F. H. 
Smith (Gay & Bird),—Manoupa, by Rose- 
Soley (Digby & Long),—An Egyptian Coquette, 
by C. Holland (Pearson), —Tentatives, by D. B. 
Mungo (A. Gardner),— Unconsidered Trifles, by 
G. Dalziel (Stock),—Legends of the Wheel, by 
A. Waugh (Simpkin),— Prayers of the Saints, 
by C. Headlam (F. E. Robinson),—The Great 
Secret, by F. E. Clark, D.D. (S.S.U.),—The 
Elector, King, and Priest, by A. S. Lamb 
(Nisbet),—The Arch of Faith, by A. Clare 
(S.P.C.K.),—Why Worship? by 8S. Pearson 
(Kegan Paul),—A Handbook of Bible and 
Church Music, by the Rev. J. A. Whitlock 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Missionary Expansion of the 
Reformed Churches, by the Rev. J. A. Graham 
(Edinburgh, R. & R. Clark),—The Perfect Law 
of Liberty, by Vindex (Redway),—The Christ of 
God, by C. H. Mann (Putnam),—The Service of 
the Mass in the Greek and Roman Churches, by 
the Rev. C. H. H. Wright (R.T.S.),—Pilate’s 
Gift, and other Sermons, by the Bishop of Derry 
(R.T.S.),—and Morts et Vivants, by A. Méziéres 
(Paris, Hachette). Among New Editions we 
have On Failure of Brain Power, by J. Althaus, 
M.D. (Longmans),—The Laws of Bridge, with 
a Guide to the Game, by Boaz (De La Rue),— 
and L’Incendie de Rome, by A. Ephraim and 
Jean La Rode (Paris, Ollendorff). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Butler’s (D. C.) The Lausiac History of Palladius, 7/6 net. 
Pulpit Commentary Reissue : Romans, Cheaper Edition, 6/ 
Roberts’s (Rev. J.) The Hour before Holy Communion, 2/6 
Spurgeon’s (C. A.) Autobiography, compiled by his Wife and 

his Private Secretary: Vol. 2, 1834-60, 4to. 10/6 cl. 
Walsh's (W.) The Secret History of the Oxford Movement, 

Cheaper Kaition, 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Law. 

—— (M.) The Justice of the Peace, 1893-97, 

dto. 7/6 cl. 
Norman’s (A. W.) Death Duty Tables, royal 8vo. 7,6 cl. 

Fine Art. 

Famous Scenes, Cities, and Paintings, prepared by J. L. 

Stoddard, oblong 4to. 5/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Burleigh’s (B.) Sirdar and Khalifa, or the Reconquest of 

the Soudan, 8vo. 12/ cl. 


Geography and Travel. 
Bird’s (C.) School Geograpby, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Demidoff’s (E.) Hunting Trips in the Caucasus, 8vo. 21/ net. 


Philology. 

Miller's (F. Max) Chips from a German Workshop, Vul. 3, 

Cheaper Edition, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Science, 

Ashworth’s (J. R.) Introductory Course of Practical 
Magnetism and Electricity, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Bollinger’s (Dr. O.) Atlas and Kssentials of Pathological 
Anatomy, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/6 each. 

Chreiman’s (M. A.) Health Loss and Gain, No. 1, 2/6 net. 

Dibdin’s (W. J.) Lhe Purification of Sewage and Water, 
Svo. 21/ net. 

Macnaughton - Jones’s (H.) Asepsis and Antisepsis in 
Abdominal Surgery, Xc., 8vo. 3/ net. 

Manders’s (H.) The Ferment Treatment of Cancer and 
Tuberculosis, royal 8vo. 10/s cl. 

Maxwell’s (W. H.) ‘Ihe Removal and Disposal of Town 
Refuse, 8vo. 15/ net; Notes on Practical Sanitary 
Science, 2 parts, 8vo. 2/ each, cl. 

Model Answers to Questions set by the Sanitary Institute 
and Sanitary Association of Scotland, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Alexander’s (A.) Physical Training at Home, cr. 8vo. 2/ net. 

Braddon’s (M. K.) In High Places, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Cameron’s (Mrs. L.) The Ways of a Widow, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Croker’s (B. M.) Peggy of the Bartcns, cr. 8vo. ¢/ cl. 

D Esterre-Keeling’s (Klsa) The Queen’s Serf, cr. tvo, 6/ cl. 

Ellis’s (K. S.) Klondyke Nuggets, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Kennard’s (Mrs. E.) At the Tail of the Hounds, Cheap 
Kdition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Kent's (J) A Harvest Festival, cr. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 

Nisbet's (H.) A Sweet Sinner, Cheap Edition, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Oxenham’s (J.) God’s Prisoner, the Story of a Crime, 6/ cl. 

Standing’s (P. C.) The Cricketer’s Birthday Book, 2/ net. 

Thackeray’s Works, Biographical Edition: Vol. 5, Sketch- 
Books, &c., 8vo. 6/ cl. : 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 


Acta Apostolorum Soot, post C. Tischendorf denuo 
edd. R. A. Lipsius et M. Bonnet, Part 2, Vol 1, 10m. 
Harnack (A.): Zwei v. Grenfell u. Hunt publicirte altchrist- 

liche Fragmente, 0m. 50. 





Piepenbring (C.): Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, 8fr. 
Symbole (Die) der Bibel u. der Kirche, 2m. 
Philology. 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Greca, edita cons. Academie 
Borussice, Vol. 2, Part 3, 10m. 
Uhlenbeck (C. C.): Etymologisches Worterbuch der alt- 
indischen Sprache, Vol. 1, 4m. 
Science. 
Itasse (G.): Le Faux, 3fr. 50, 
Mikulicz (J.) u. Kiimmel (W.): Die Krankheiten des Mundes, 


7m. 
Spalteholz (W.): Handatlas der Anatomie des Menschen, 
Vol. 2, Part 2, 6m. 
Steiner (J.): Die Functionen des Centralnervensystems : 
Part 3, Die wirbellosen Thiere, 10m. 








THE PORTIUNCULA.* 


O LITTLE house within a house of prayer— 
Thyself a sanctuary! We softly tread 

Thy time-worn floor ; we stand with bended head 
Before thy walls where every stone ’s more rare 
Than precious gems, for loving pilgrims there 
Have planed it smooth with kisses. Lies he dead, 
Or lives he ) et, Assisi’s saint who led 

Christ’s barefoot band the Master’s toil to share ? 


Here oft spake Francis, and his voice yet rings 
That called the swallows “ little sisters dear.” 
Hard by, his cell with memories teems, and near 
Is the grey cave which saw him weep and pray. 
Where bis soul wrestled, to the rosebush clings 
A stain of blood, as though of yesterday. 
BiancHeE Linpsay. 








MR. ROUND AND ‘THE ART OF WAR.’ 


In your number for July 30th Mr. Round 
asked for a ‘‘ plain and straightforward issue ” 
to our little dispute. I gave it him on August 
6th in the form of two simple challenges. In 
last week’s Athenwum he refuses to give an 
answer to either of them, and suggests instead 
that ‘‘ the correspondence cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged.” Your readers may draw their own 
conclusions when they see that he ignores my 
first challenge (about the ‘* Old Enfeoffment ”) 
altogether. On my second (concerning burhs) 
he refuses to accept the arbitration of the 
greatest living authority on tenth - century 
England and its Scandinavian invaders. In 
short, he is performing what in the art of war 
we call ‘‘a strategic movement to the rear.” 

As a parting shot I need only quote together 
my original statement, with which Mr. Round 
was displeased, and Dr. Maitland’s pronounce- 
ment on the same topic. I said :— 

“Mr. Round has proved that we may be reason- 
ably certain that the Vetus Feoffamentum runs back 
to the Conqueror, and was a formal distribution.” 

Dr. Maitland writes :— 

“There seems to be noroom for doubt that the actual 
scheme of apportionment which we find existing in 
the twelfth and later centuries (the scheme which as 
between king and tenant-in-chief made this par- 
ticular tract of Jand a fee of twenty or of thirt 
knights) is, except in exceptional cases, the walk 
of the Conqueror. This we regard as having been 
proved by Mr. Round’s convincing papers.” —‘ Hist. 
of English Law,’ vol. i. p. 238. 

The ‘‘heresy” of which Mr. Round accused 
me is, therefore, not a novel one, and I have 
the best of company therein. C. Oman. 








THE GONVILLE AND CAIUS ADMISSIONS. 

I HAVE to thank your reviewer for his helpful 
notice of the ‘Gonville and Caius Admissions.’ 
May I say, for the benefit of your readers, that 
vol. ii., completing the list of admissions down 
to date, is nearly finished, and will appear in 
the course of the autumn? It will contain a 
complete alphabetical index of all the students, 
some 8,400 in number. 

Your reviewer expresses a doubt as to the 
promus and dispensator having been scholars. 
The history of our endowments, offices, &c., 
will be fully treated in the third volume, but I 
should like to offer a few words of explanation. 
In the case of our college, so far from these 
officers not being strictly ‘* scholars on the foun- 





* Or “little portion,” a name very dear to St. Francis, 
who loved to think of this spot as the little portion which 
God bad, from all eternity, assigned to him. 





dation,” they were the only students entitled 
to that designation, and are in fact so termed 
(scholares ex fundatione) by Dr. Caius. The 
reason was this. By the original statutes of 
Bateman there were no “scholars” in our 
modern sense, viz., that of denoting students 
who received a stipend, and had no duties to 
perform beyond their own studies. The nearest 
equivalent to them were the promus and dispen- 
sator, with their duties in the kitchen and 
buttery. They were distinctly students on the 
foundation, and always ranked as such, receiv- 
ing a small stipend like the fellows, and having 
their names recorded on the lists. About the 
year 1500 scholarships in the modern sense 
began to be founded; but the steward and 
butler always ranked with them, and their 
names invariably appear—at any rate, till far 
into the seventeenth century—in the list of 
scholars. Their position of service was a purely 
temporary one: they graduated, and went out 
into the world like their fellow-students. The 
reason why they were called ‘‘ foundation 
scholars”’ was that they alone were originally 
founded and paid out of corporate funds ; all 
the other scholars were endowed from private 
beneficence. At some uncertain period (ap- 
parently in the sixteenth century) the class of 
students who had what we should now call 
‘* menial ” duties came to be distinguished from 
the others by the name of sizars; but from the 
strict technical point of view they were the 
‘* foundation scholars.”” The historical process 
by which meni 1 duties were gradually trans- 
ferred from students to mere servants is a very 
interesting one, and I shall endeavour to trace 
it, with dates, as far as our records enable us to 
do so. J. VENN. 


*,* We are glad that our request for in- 
formation (we did not express a ‘‘ doubt”) 
should have called forth Dr. Venn’s interesting 
explanation. 








MR. WALTER W. JONES. 


On Thursday, the 11th, Mr. Walter Jones died 
after a long illness, borne with the patience so 
characteristic of him. He became secretary to 
the Newsvendors’ Institution on the 19th of 
May, 1863, and from that time until his health 
failed he devoted himself earnestly to the work 
of increasing its funds. The amount invested 
in 1863 was under 3,000l., while the sum at the 
present time exceeds 16,0001. During the period 
of Mr. Jones’s secretaryship two special pension 
funds have been formed —one, the Victoria, 
under the patronage of Her Majesty, to com- 
memorate her Jubilee in 1887 (this fund gives 
four pensions to women) ; and the John Francis 
fund, formed in 1885. The number of pensions 
is now thirty-six. It is pleasant to know that 
three of the original committee still survive— 
Mr. Peter Terry, Mr. Gravatt, and Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Jones’s genial manner made him a 
favourite. Charles Dickens, who took the chair 
at the first dinner of the Institution, was much 
attached to him, and often spoke of the great 
value of his services. His energy secured many 
valuable additions to the list of vice-presidents, 
among them being the late Lord Tennyson, who 
diplomatically expressed his pleasure in being 
connected with an institution in which the name 
of Longfellow was already associated. 

Jones was born in Chelsea on the 23rd of 
July, 1832, and in 1859, through the influence 
of Mr. Coward, the father of the late Mr. 
Coward of the Mornina Post, became connected 
with the Lambeth Savings Bank ; he was rapidly 
promoted to be its actuary, which position he 
retained until his death. 

Mr. Walter Jones will be remembered for 
long years to come by friends of the news trade 
by the title he loved so well, ‘‘the faithful 
secretary.” Since his first severe illness he had 
availed himself of the services of his eldest son, 
who has been trained by him in all the traditions 
of the Institution. 
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A LIBEL CASE OF 1613. 
13, Bloomsbury Mansions. 

In the Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land for 1613 there is an extraordinary case on 
which still more light would be welcome. Sir 
William Oliphant of Newton, the Lord Advocate 
for James I. of England, raised an action against 
the burghs of Scotland to compel them to pay 
6001. to Mr. Patrick Gordon for his successful 
prosecution of Stercovius, whoever this writer 
of books was. It does not appear that his works 
are in the British Museum Library; but as he 
was a foreigner—Dutch, Prussian, or other—he 
may be known well in the libraries of the Con- 
tinent, and some reply to curiosity about him 
through the Athenewm’s columns might come 
thence. Gordon was the agent of King James 
in the parts where Stercovius lived, and his 
‘** Highness” evidently was the fons et vrigo of 
the marvellous prosecution of the literary man. 
Intolerance reached its worst in Gordon’s ‘‘ good 
success.” Stercovius had criticized the Scotch 
severely, and their trading peculiarities seem 
to have particularly incurred his strong dis- 
approval. 

“As soon as his Majesty heard of that infamous 
libel, written by one Stercovius to the great infamy 
and disgrace of this whole nation [of Scotland], he 
directed Mr. Patrick Gordon to employ his best 
endeavours, and omit no means, industry, or expense 
to have the libel recalled, and the author of it con- 
dignly punished.” 

It was recalled, and 
“the author thereof hanged, washing away by his 
infamous death any stain or blot which his malicious 
libel might otherwise have caused, to the perpetual 
disgrace of his Majesty’s nation of Scotland, espe- 
cially of its burghs.” 

It is noted that great numbers from these 
towns had up-bringing, training, and trade 
where unfortunate Stercovius lived and wrote, 
which made the matter, to King Jamie’s curious 
mind, the more imperative in the way of 
severity. A petition had been got up by these 
‘* Scots abroad ” to his Majesty, to suppress the 
infamous book and punish its author. Whether 
they enjoyed Stercovius’s tragical discomfiture is 
an uncomfortable problem to contemplate from 
these milder, tolerant times. Gordon had the 
loan of the money he needed from David Gray, 
‘*born of Scotch parents in Prussia,” which 
hints that poor Stercovius was of that country. 

The Scotch burghs, either from niggardliness, 
logicality, or humanity, felt disinclined to raise 
the money to pay the king’s agent. A charge 
was given to the provosts and bailies of the 
kingdom to appear on December 9th, 1613, and 
make payment to Mr. Patrick Gordon of the 
6001. sterling, or show cause why they should 
not. They argued that the lords of secret 
council had no jurisdiction over a civil case of 
the kind, riots being their principal business, 
and the fines consequent their only financial 
province. The ordinary justices were the proper 
judges of the cause. But, further, it was an 
imposition on one of the three estates of the 
kingdom, without their consent being as much 
as asked. Only a convention of the burghs, as 
one of the estates, or a parliament, was com- 
petent to put such a burden on them. The lords 
of council allowed that they were not the right 
judges of the case, and remitted it to those 
competent. 

It is, however, the literary rather than the 
legal aspect of this strange passage of history 
that is of interest, by comparison of a century 
so late as the seventeenth with ours. To hang 
our critics in ethnology would be a ‘short 
way” with them, certainly. What were the 
circumstances of Stercovius’s death? Under 
his Latinized name he does not appear in the 
biographical dictionaries. 

Tomas Srinciarr. 


P.S.—A convention of the burghs was held 
at Edinburgh on December 10th, 1613 ; and it 
freely offered 6,000 merks to his Majesty, to 
pay Mr. Patrick Gordon for the pursuit “of 





that infamous libeller Stercovius, who wrote 
and published such an infamous book against 
all ranks of persons in Scotland.” It is clear 
enough, therefore, that the popular mind was 
not at all outraged by the hanging of a man for 
writing his opinions frankly about 1613. The 
lords of council on July 14th, 1614, ordered Sir 
Gideon Murray, the treasurer-depute, to pay 
the money as he received it, in whole or part, 
to Gordon. It would be a literary find to get 
that book of Stercovius’s now, some copies, 
perhaps, escaping the recall. 








BISMARCK AS HISTORIAN, 

On the day after Prince Bismarck’s death 
Mr. Smalley cabled to the London Times an 
interesting letter, in which he cites an interview 
with Bismarck, who said to him, ‘‘ Frederick 
the Great was the first European sovereign who 
recognized the independence of the United 
States.” 

Can any of your historical correspondents 
suggest what was in Bismarck’s mind when he 
made this astounding statement ? 

While Louis XVI. not only recognized 
American independence, but allied himself 
with it, and sent over the officers, money, 
and ships without which that independence 
might have remained a paper declaration, 
Frederick the Great never uttered a word of 
sympathy with Washington or with his cause, 
but Hessian troops were sent over with Frede- 
rick’s tacit consent to crush independence. 

Vain efforts were made by D’Alembert to 
elicit from Frederick some opinion about the 
American Revolution. 

Could Prince Bismarck have been victimized 
by our American legend that Frederick sent a 
sword to Washington, with the message, ‘‘ From 
the oldest general in the world to the greatest ’’? 

There was no such sword or message. I once 
asked Carlyle if he knew of anything said or 
written by Frederick out of which the legend 
might have grown. He replied, ‘‘ Nothing 
whatever. There is not the slightest foundation 
for it.” Moncvre D. Conway. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Tue Board of Education Bill, which the Duke 
of Devonshire introduced on the eve of pro- 
rogation with a most lucid speech, is to be con- 
sidered by the educational experts after the 
school recess. There is already some reason to 
suppose that their criticism will not be par- 
ticularly keen: first, because the main thing 
which they have asked for—a central authority 
with a Minister of Education—is the object of 
the Bill; next, because there are very few 
details which could be made the text of dis- 
cussion; and lastly, because the Duke has 
implied that the Bill as it stands is only tenta- 
tive, and ‘will be finished to suit the pur- 
chaser.” In fact, the Government have taken a 
course from which Governments usually shrink. 
They have candidly invited suggestions; and 
the various educational bodies—let us hope with 
greater unanimity than they have sometimes 
displayed—may be expected to arrive within 
the year at a series of definite recommendations, 
to be urged upon the Lord President with the 
full authority of the teaching profession. One 
amongst the counsels which have been given to 
the Education Department most freely of late— 
by teachers for the greater part, but sometimes 
also by the administrators of education—is that 
a complete organization will involve a repre- 
sentation of teachers, not only on the local ad- 
ministrative bodies, but also on a central Edu- 
cation Council possessing statutory powers. 
That is definite enough; it is an integral part 
of what may be called the charter of reform. 
But people who ask for representation on an 
advisory, and probably an appellate Council 
ought, after these years of discussion, to be 
ready with a distinct utterance upon the prin- 
ciples at stake. 





The Government Bill puts the new Board of 
Education ‘‘in place of” the Education Depart- 
ment, and assigns to it more direct responsibility 
for the Science and Art functions. It takes over 
part of the educational functions of the Endowed 
School Commissioners in connexion with exist- 
ing schemes, and assumes for the Board a joint 
responsibility with the Commissioners for the 
initiation of new schemes. It gives to the 
Board power to nominate its own consultative 
committee ; whilst the Registration Bill estab- 
lishes a Registration Council, with statutory 
powers, and witharepresentation of teachers. The 
most hopeful thing which the Duke of Devon- 
shire allowed himself to say with regard to the 
consultative committee was that it might ulti- 
mately be ‘‘founded upon” the Registration 
Council. These provisions are practically all 
that are contained in the eighty-odd lines of the 
Board of Education Bill. The scheme of the 
Government is in one sense by no means ambi- 
tious ; it does not provide for local authorities, 
and is not, therefore, concerned with such ques- 
tions as efficiency, inspection, grants, and new 
foundations, which would arise directly out 
of the creation of the local machinery. Yet, so 
far as it goes, it is a step in the right direction, 
on the lines of the Royal Commission. A 
central authority and the registration of teachers, 
which implies some sort of training, will lead 
inevitably to all that is worth having. 

The experts may think it incumbent upon 
them to fill up the blanks which the Government 
Bills have left—tocompletean elaborate plan, and 
to show cause against the postponement of any 
of its details. But they should not overlook the 
Parliamentary difficulties in the way of such an 
ambitious project, or forget the fate of the Bills 
of 1896. The Registration Bill alone implies 
hard work for the committee to which it will be 
referred. If the Government were induced to 
attempt an organization theoretically perfect, 
they would run the risk of getting nothing at 
all. No doubt the temptation to add to the 
Duke's plan, whether by redrafting or by 
amendment, will be almost irresistible ; but we 
may suppose that the educational bodies will 
consider very carefully whether it would not be 
their wisest course to accept the two Bills as an 
instalment, relying upon the Board itselfto hasten 
thecreation of secondary localauthorities, and con- 
fiding in the eyolution of the Registration Council, 
after it has set up its register and received its 
contingent of elected membe:s. Some of the 
expressions used by the Duke of Devonshire in 
the House of Lords have given rise to a fear lest 
the Board of Education should aim at quietly 
developing the local authorities out of the exist- 
ing technical committees of the County Councils. 
Even so, everything would depend upon the 
manner and extent of the development. There 
need be no quarrelling about the ovum if we are 
satisfied with the malum. A certain amount of 
criticism has been expended over the supposed 
tenderness of the Government for the Charity 
Commission. There is something to be said on 
both sides of this question ; but it was evident 
from the Duke of Devonshire’s speech that he 
did not want to expose the Government Depart- 
ment to the nuisance of religious controversies. 
The certainty of such controversies is a lion in 
the path of secondary organization ; and for 
this reason many will be disposed to sympathize 
with the Duke’s respectful consideration for the 
Commissioners. 

There has already been some suggestion of @ 
new Conference, in order to impart as much 
authority as possible to any recommendations 
which it may be decided to submit to the 
Government. The Cambridge Conference in- 
cluded representatives of the School Boards and 
the administrative bodies. If that precedent 


were followed, the conveners would naturally do 
their best to draft resolutions which would have 
a fair chance of being unanimously voted. As 
the Duke appears to have taken the line of least 
resistance, this ought not to be an impossibility. 
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‘LE NEVEU DE RAMBAU.’ 

“ZL. 8.” in the Atheneum of the 6th inst. 
uotes a note from Miss Hill’s translation of 
‘Le Neveu de Rameau’ apologizing for omis- 
sions. He seems to think the note is M. 
Monval’s. It is not his, but Miss Hill’s. M. 
Monval in his preface declares he has repro- 
duced his MS. exactly. I do not wonder at 
“L, S.’s” mistake. ‘‘B. F.’s” lJaudation of 
Miss Hill’s editing is rather exaggerated, and 
I do not think he can have examined her book. 

W. H. W. 








LEWIS CARROLL. 
The Chestnuts, Guildford, August 17, 1898. 

I sHaLL be greatly obliged to you if you will 
allow me to appeal through your columns to 
readers of the Atheneewm who may have had any 

rsonal acquaintance with the late Rev. C. L. 

lodgson. 

I am very anxious to obtain copies of such 
letters of his as would be interesting to the 
public, and also any reminiscences of him, 
anecdotes about him, &c., suitable to be in- 
cluded in the memoir of his life which I am 
writing, and which is to be published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin in a few months’ time. 

I will most thankfully receive any such con- 
tributions to the materials which I already have, 
and if any original letters are entrusted to me I 
will take the greatest possible care of them and 
return them as soon as I can. 

Stuart D. CoLLincwoop. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue purchase of Mr. Bentley’s business 
by Messrs. Macmillan, at which we hinted 
last week, has now been announced, and 
there is no further need for reticence on the 
subject. The whole of the stock and all 
Mr. Bentley’s staff will be taken over, and 
will be housed in the handsome building 
recently erected by Messrs. Macmillan. 
Probably no other firm in London could 
find room without inconvenience for such 
an addition to their business, but they, 
with prudent foresight, erected larger pre- 
mises than they needed at the time, and 
thus they are able to accommodate the 
whole of Mr. Bentley’s assistants, some of 
whom were in the employment of his grand- 
father, so that he was naturally determined 
that his retirement should not involve loss 
of employment to them. 

Mr. Bentiey will continue to edit 
Temple Bar, which his father and he in turn 
have conducted with much judgment and 
perspicacity ; and he will probably amuse 
his leisure at Slough with turning over the 
mass of papers in his possession accumu- 
lated by his father and grandfather, so we 
may perhaps look forward to the appearance 
of the annals of yet another publishing 
house besides those chronicled by Dr. 
Smiles and Mrs. Oliphant. 

Revertine to Zemple Bar, we may mention 
that Mr. Egerton Castle, author of ‘The 
Pride of Jennico’ (of which a dramatic 
version is expected shortly to appear), has 
just completed a new story, entitled ‘ Young 
April,’ of which the opening chapters will 
appear in the October number of the maga- 
zine. 

TueERE is something sad in the disappear- 
ance of a firm, the name of which is per- 
manently connected with many of the glories 
of English literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Richard Bentley joined Colburn in 
1829, and before long he gathered round 





him Ainsworth, Barham, Dickens, both the 

Disraelis, Luttrell, Moore, Mrs. Norton, and 
Sam Slick. Since then the firm has con- 
tinued to hold a consistently high position, 
and not the least of its successes was the 
publication last winter of Lord Roberts’s 
memoirs. Mr. Bentley retires for no other 
reason than that his health has proved un- 
equal to the calls of a large business, and 
demanded his immediate release from its 
pressure, so that he preferred to withdraw 
altogether rather than take to himself a 
partner. 

A LITTLE time ago there were three pub- 
lishers of repute in New Burlington Street. 
Now Messrs. Churchill have moved, Messrs. 
R. Cocks & Co. are going to sell their copy- 
rights, and Mr. Bentley will speedily close 
his doors. Sie transit. 

Aw account of the recent campaign in 
Tirah by Col. H. D. Hutchinson, Director 
of Military Education in India, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 
October. The narrative is primarily based 
upon letters contributed to the Zimes, but 
the author has also had access to all avail- 
able material from official sources, and has 
collected information from officers engaged 
in the different parts of the campaign. It 
is, therefore, likely to be regarded as the 
most authoritative record of the expedition. 

‘YoutH: A Narrative,’ is the title of a 
complete story of the sea by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, which will appear in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for September. The same number 
will contain a paper on ‘The Spaniard at 
Home,’ by Miss Hannah Lynch, and an 
article on ‘The Company and the In- 
dividual.’ 

X. WRITES :— 

‘* Prof. Knight, in the preface to his edition 
of the 1896 edition of Wordsworth’s works, 
promised us the poet’s letters and a new life. 
They have not been announced by his publishers, 
and no news of them can be obtained. They 
would be the most valuable result of his 
labours, and he would greatly oblige the pur- 
chasers of the twelve volumes of the poetry and 
prose which have already appeared if he would 
say when these final volumes may be expected.” 

Mr. J. G. Frazer, whose monumental 
edition of Pausanias has been so warmly 
received, is now engaged upon a second 
edition of his well-known book ‘The 
Golden Bough.’ 

Pror, Sarntssury has written for Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. a ‘Short History of Eng- 
lish Literature’ in one volume, which is 
expected to appear in the autumn. 

Mr. H. Savace Lanpor is, of course, 
writing a book on his travels—he went 
to Thibet for the purpose—and it will be 
issued early in the publishing season. It is 
adorned with coloured plates and alsoillustra- 
tions in the text. Mr. Heinemann has further 
in the press Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
experiences in Morocco. 

Mr. Srorrorp Brooxe’s volume on Eng- 
lish literature from the beginning to the 
Norman Conquest will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in the autumn. 

WALDEMAR KAwERAt, editor of the Mag- 
deburger Zeitung, has just died. He was 
a great authority on the history of the Re- 
formation, and was the author of several 
excellent monographs relating to it. Among 





his principal works may be mentioned 














‘Hans Sachs und die Reformation,’ ‘ Die 
deutsche Reformation,’ and his ‘ Kunst- 
geschichtliche Skizzen.’ 


Tue Swiss Historische Verein der V. Orte 
(Lucerne, Zug, Uri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden) will hold its fifty-fifth yearly meet- 
ing in the Grossrathssaal at Lucerne on 
September 19th. Dr. Hiirbin will read a 
paper on the intellectual development 
of the Fiinf Orte in the fifteenth cen- 


tury. The other papers will chiefly deal 
with matters of local interest.— The 
Swiss Geschichtsforschende Gesellschaft 


held its annual meeting at Soleure on the 
8th and 9th of August. Reports were made 
by Profs. Meyer von Knonau, Dunant, 
Tobler, Dierauer, and Reinart on the pub- 
lications edited by the society and those to 
which subventions had been voted durin 
the year past. Dr. Hine, of Zurich, rea 
a paper on Vadian’s main sources for the 
history of the Burgundian war ; and Herr 
Tiirler, the Staatsarchivar of Canton Berne, 
gave an account of a hitherto unknown 
historical Volkslied of the year 1522 upon 
the Italian campaigns. Prof. Gustav Tobler 
elucidated the patriotic dramas of Bodmer, 
the Swiss friend of Goethe. The papers 
on special episodes of Soleure history were 
read by Prof. Meyer von Knonau and Prof. 
Tatarinoff, who took as his subject the par- 
ticipation of Soleure in the Swabian war. 
Altdorf, in Canton Uri, was chosen as the 
place of next year’s meeting. 


Tue death is announced of the popular 
writer Aug. Freudenthal, who was born in 
1851. He was the editor of the periodical 
Niedersachsen, and the author of a number 
of novels and poems, some of which were 
written in Plattdeutsch—We also hear of 
the death of the popular Danish writer 
Christian Andersen Thyregor, who had 
attained the age of seventy-six. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include, 
besides many reports on endowed charities 
in the counties of Flint and Carmarthen at 
ld. each, the Education Report for the 
Metropolitan Division, 1897 (3d.); the 
Evidence taken before the Departmental 
Committee on Commercial Information 
(1s. 7d.); the Annual Statement on the 
Moral and Material Progress of India (2s.) ; 
the Quarterly Return of Schools Warned 
(1d.); and the Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories (3s. 10d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~~— 
CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 


A New View of the Origin of Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory: a Contribution to Chemical History. 
Together with Letters and Documents concern- 
ing the Life and Labours of John Dalton. By 
Henry E. Roscoe and Arthur Harden. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This volume is due to the 
discovery in the rooms of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, where the 
whole of Dalton’s experimental work was carried 
out, of his laboratory and lecture note-books 
contained in a number of manuscript volumes. 
These notes have been carefully studied by the 
authors, and some of the most important and 
interesting of them are here reproduced verbatim. 
Sir Henry Roscoe and Mr. Harden are led to 
conclusions concerning the origin of the atomic 
theory of chemistry which differ widely from 
those which have been generally accepted :— 
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“It has hitherto been supposed that it was the 

experimental discovery of the law of combination 
in multiple proportions which led Dalton, seeking 
for an explanation of this most remarkable fact, to 
the idea that chemical combination consists in the 
approximation of atoms of definite and characteristic 
weight, the atomic theory being thus adopted to 
explain the facts ascertained by chemical analysis.” 
This view rests on the authority of Dalton’s 
contemporaries rather than on any statement of 
Dalton himself. His hitherto published writings 
give no explanation of the origin of his ideas on 
the combination of atoms. But these note-books 
throw a new light on the subject. Dalton 
“*was an ardent adherent of the Newtonian doctrine 
of the atomic constitution of matter, and he was 
thus led to that realistic conception of the struc- 
ture of gases which forms so characteristic a feature 
of his speculations. It now appears that it was from 
this physical standpoint that Dalton approached the 
atomic theory, and that he arrived at the idea that 
the atoms of different substances have different 
weights from purely physical considerations. This 
at once led him to conceive of chemical combina- 
tion as taking place between varying numbers of 
atoms of definite weight, a position which he then 
succeeded in confirming by the results of analyses 
made both by other chemists and himself, The 
actual relations are, therefore, precisely the inverse 
of those which are usually accepted. It was the 
theory of the existence of atoms of different weights 
which led Dalton to the discovery of the facts of 
combination in multiple proportions.” 
The laboratory note-books commence in 1802 
and continue to his latest work. They include 
the materials embodied in Dalton’s great work 
*A New System of Chemical Philosophy,’ first 
published in 1808. Besides these, there was 
found a note-book of 1810 containing notes of 
the last six lectures of the course of twenty 
given by Dalton in that year at the Royal 
Institution in London. The notes of the seven- 
teenth lecture, on chemical elements and re- 
lating to the genesis of the atomic theory, are 
reproduced in full. The authors give in the 
first part of the book the evidence on which 
their conclusion, quoted above, is based, and 
then a short epitome of the daily laboratory 
notes from 1802 to 1808, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the successive and varying numbers 
assigned by Dalton as the atomic weights of the 
elements. The last chapter consists of letters 
written and received by Dalton, especially some 
written by Dr. T. C. Hope, Thomas Thomson, 
W. Allen, J. Berzelius, Sir Humphry Davy, and 
Sir D. Brewster, which serve to illustrate the 
great estimation in which Dalton was held by 
his learned contemporaries. The notes have 
been well selected and edited, and the book 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
chemistry. It contains as a frontispiece an 
excellent steel engraving by Jeens of John 
Dalton from a daguerreotype. 


The Theory and Practice of Electrolytic 
Methods of Analysis By Dr. Bernhard 
Neumann. Translated by J. B. C. Kershaw, 
F.I.C. (Whittaker & Co.)—Now that electro- 
lytic methods of analysis are adopted in many 
technical laboratories for the determination of 
several metals, it is time that some laboratory 
text-book giving more exact details of manipula- 
tion than are met with in most books should 
appear. In the present volume this want is 
fairly well met ; the methods of the electrolytic 
determination of single metals which are of 
greatest technical importance are given in detail, 
with exact data regarding current, voltage, and 
temperature. Alternative methods are men- 
tioned, and their relative advantages and dis- 
advantages discussed. There is a short summary 
of the theories of electrolysis at the beginning 
of the book, followed by chapters on measuring 
and regulating the current, and at the end 
practical examples of separation of various 
metals are given. References to original papers 
are always given; this greatly increases the 
value of the book, which will be found a very 
useful addition to the working library of all 
chemical laboratories. The translator gives 
three very excellent warnings to beginners, to 





the effect that electrolytic methods should only 
be used when decided advantages in time or 
accuracy will result, that the greatest care and 
attention must be given towards the cleanliness 
of the electrodes, and that the conditions found 
necessary as to current density, temperature, 
and electro-motive force must be very strictly 
observed. 


Technical Mycology: the Utilization of 
Micro-organisms in the Arts and Manufactures. 
By Dr. Franz Lafar. With an Introduction by 
Dr. E. C. Hansen. Translated by C. T. C 
Salter. — Vol. I.  Schizomycetic Fermenta- 
tion. (Griffin & Co.)—This book is a token of 
the advance made in recent years in our know- 
ledge of the habits and customs of micro- 
organisms, and of the methods by which man 
has already turned this knowledge to useful 
account in the arts and manufactures. It pro- 
fesses to furnish 
“a practical handbook on fermentation and fer- 
mentative processes for the use of brewers and 
distillers, analysts, technical and agricultural 
chemists, pharmacists, and all interested in the 
industries dependent on fermentation,” 
and, so far as this volume goes, it fulfils its 
professions. The author is the Professor of 
Fermentation, Physiology, and Bacteriology in 
the Imperial Technical High School, Vienna. In 
this volume, after a few pages given to a con- 
sideration of the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion, to theories of fermentation, and to the 
classification of the organisms of fermentation, 
the bacteria are exclusively dealt with. Their 
general morphology and physiology, then their 
behaviour under the influence of physical 
agencies, and the principles of sterilization and 
pure cultivation are treated of. In the later 
chapters we learn the various parts, useful and 
the reverse, played by these organisms in brew- 
ing, distilling, the preparation of wine, the 
manufacture of vinegar, in the dairy, in making 
silage, in farming, and in the manufacture of 
sugar and of tobacco ; and a résumé is given of 
the most important facts in connexion with the 
combination of free nitrogen with the aid of 
bacteria, and of the iron and the sulphur 
bacteria. The book is well and clearly written, 
and gives copious references to original papers ; 
it is illustrated by a plate from photographs of 
bacteria and by ninety woodcuts ; it is a most 
welcome addition to the literature of the subject, 
for the matter is thoroughly well selected and 
sifted. The translator has done his work capi- 
tally, and we look forward to the publication of 
vol. ii. with much interest. 


Notes on Observations, being an Outline of the 
Methods used for determining the Meaning and 
Value of Quantitative Observations and Experi- 
ments in Physics and Chemistry, and for reducing 
the Results Obtained. By Sydney Lupton. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This little book is intended to 
assist a beginner in realizing the value of quan- 
titative results, obtained by himself and others, 
in physical or chemical experiments. The first 
few chapters relate to ideas, metaphysics, and 
logic rather than to physics, and then follow 
brief chapters on units and dimensions, averages, 
interpolation, errors, the law of error, the 
general mean, empirical formuls, and so on. 
The method of least squares occupies part of 
two pages; it deserves rather more. So also 
we think graphical methods might fitly have 
received more attention and some illustration. 
On the whole, the work will be useful to be- 
ginners, and will give them clearer ideas as to 
the real weight to be attached to a chemical or 
physical experiment. 

Bibliography of the Metals of the Platinum 
Group. By J. Lewis Howe. (Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution.)— This work forms 
part of the ‘‘ Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions,” and supplies the bibliography of the six 
metals, platinum, palladium, iridium, rhodium, 
osmium, and ruthenium, from1748to1896. There 
are references to nearly one hundred journals or 
periodicals and to thirteen hundred authors. 








Of course, the number of papers referred to far 
exceeds this. The work has been thoroughly 
done, and thanks are due both to Mr. Howe 
and to the Smithsonian Institution for their 
share in it. 








GEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Prospecting for Minerals: a Practical Hand. 
book for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all 
interested in the Opening-Out of New Lands. By 
S. Herbert Cox, A.R.S.M. (Griffin & Co.)— 
Prospecting is an art. To acquire mastery in 
that art a number of qualities are required in 
combination which few men possess. A robust 
physique, an absolute contempt for creature 
comforts, a sanguine temperament, an unerring 
topographical instinct, quick observation, a cool 
head, skill in cross-examination, reticence—a 
man must have all these before he can hope to 
become a successful prospector. Having these 
good things to start with, he should know in 
addition a little mineralogy and geology, and 
should be able to perform some of the 
simpler operations of surveying. The best 
prospectors we have known —the luckiest 
—have been remarkable for the qualities we 
have mentioned; very few of them have had 
more than a smattering of the sciences alluded 
to. On the other hand, first-rate geologists and 
mineralogists seldom make first-rate prospectors. 
This being so it seems to us that to write ascien- 
titic manual for prospectors is somewhat of a 
hopeless task. The best of them would not 
read it, and the rest could not profit by it. We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Cox, the author 
of the work before us, is to some extent, and 
perhaps unconsciously, of our opinion. He has 
done his best in little more than 200 pages to 
giveas large an amount of information as possible 
respecting the contentsof mineral deposits, their 
mode of occurrence, and the rocks associated 
with them. To do this he has boiled down the 
matter of many treatises, and presents his 
readers with a concentrated extract only. That 
he has done this well and skilfully we are very 
ready to admit. But was it worth doing at all? 
The multum in parvo which he has produced, if 
it ever reaches the rough prospectors of new 
countries, will more probably puzzle them than 
be useful to them, or, should they master it, 
will be apt to give them an altogether unfounded 
and dangerous belief in their omniscience. To 
the keen-eyed, but rarely book-learned mineral 
hunters in wild lands it will either be unintelli- 
gible or misleading—not because Mr. Cox’s style 
lacks clearness or is too technical, or because his 
statements are not perfectly true, but because 
of the brevity which he has evidently been at 
great pains to practise. Long and careful de- 
scriptions and explanations can be understood 
by all who will take the trouble to read them; 
it requires a considerable amount of mental 
training to grasp their meaning when they are 
stated in the fewest words, or even in tabular 
form. At p. 136 it is said of gold that 
“the prospector, however, soon gets so well ac- 
quainted with its appearance as to hardly ever 
make a mistake.” 
Exactly so; and this is also true of almost 
every other substance sought for in a possible 
mining district. The prospector learns to rely 
upon his own experience and on that of his 
fellows. As a result of that experience he notes 
at a glance indications which would escape the 
most learned mineralogist new to the region. 
His object is to find veins or other masses of 
ore that will pay. If he is too much of 4 
mineralogist he will fritter away his time over 
merely interesting deposits. ‘‘ Payable” lodes 
are very much less frequent than others, and it 
is a remarkable fact that they are generally dis- 
covered by the unlearned prospector, even after 
the scientific investigator has gone over the 
ground. In the same way the best fossil col- 
lectors are not usually great paleontologists. 
It is not often that we write in praise of the 
‘* practical man ” as against the man of science. 
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We are not really doing so in the present 1n- 
stance. We are merely speaking in favour of 
the artist in prospecting, who has, as we know 
him, little need of text-books or manuals. Still, 
if such books must be, they can scarcely be 
better than this one of Mr. Cox's. Even if 
rospectors do not read it with avidity, it may 
be recommended as a concise and valuable 
aide-mémoire to travellers and others already 
well grounded in the sciences to which it prin- 


cipally refers. 

A New Geological Map ga England 
and Wales. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
(Edinburgh, Bartholomew & Co.)—Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie’s geological map of Scotland was 
duly praised in these columns when it came out 
in 1891. His map of England and Wales is at 
least as good. It is a model of colour-printing, 
and one can but wonder at the beauty of its 
workmanship, considering the scale—ten miles 
to the inch—and the extraordinary amount of 
detail which it has been found possible to include. 
More than fifty stratigraphical divisions are 
shown. This could only be done in a topo- 
graphically perfect map, and by the exercise of 
great judgment on the part of the Director- 
General of the Geological Survey and his 
assistants. We have tested this map in several 
of the districts most familiar to ourselves, and 
can find nothing to criticize. Everything 
appears to have been included which the 
scale selected permitted the insertion of, 
and the colours are extremely clear and 
well differentiated, even when examined 
by artificial light. It is but simple truth 
to say that there has never been a geo- 
logical map of Great Britain so perfect. It is 
no disparagement of Sir Andrew Ramsay's map 
to say this, since the years which have elapsed 
since the production of that map cover just that 
period during which the 1-inch sheets of the 
geological survey of England and Wales have 
been completed, and also during which quite 
abnormal progress has been made in the working 
out of the true relations existing between the 
various rock groups, both igneous and sedi- 
mentary, which make up the British Isles. It 
is needless to say that the new map is tho- 
roughly up to date. It comprises the results 
of the very latest researches ; and a brief but 
most interesting descriptive memoir which 
accompanies it draws attention to all important 
points in which changes of classification, &c., 
have been made. In this memoir, also, it is 
pleasant to find a very full acknowledgment 
of the help which the author has received 
from the late Mr. W. Topley, Mr. H. B. 
Woodward, Mr. W. Gibson, Prof. W. W. 
Watts, and Mr. Boase. The last-named gentle- 
man, we understand; was in charge of the actual 
reduction from the published survey maps. 
Mr. Bartholomew and every one concerned 
must be highly congratulated on the result of 
their labours. 

A Handbook: to the Geology of Cambridgeshire. 
By F. R. Cowper Reed. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Students of geology at Cambridge are 
to be congratulated on possessing this volume, 
which forms one of the ‘*Cambridge Natural 
Science Manuals,” a compact and trustworthy 
guide to the geological structure of the sur- 
rounding country. It is true that Mr. Cowper 

has had some excellent forerunners. The 
publications of the Geological Survey and the 
‘Handbook’ of Prof. Bonney—not to mention 
others—have furnished a solid basis on which 
to build; but Mr. Reed undoubtedly deserves 
credit for having erected on this foundation an ad- 
mirable superstructure. Every rational teacher 
of geology desires to supplement the work of 
the class-room by study in the field. Cam- 


bridge, though not so favourably situated as 
Oxford for the pursuit of open-air geology, 
8 yet within moderate distance of a con- 
siderable range of formations — from the 
Oxford clay to the alluvium of the Fens. 
Mr. Reed, as assistant to the Woodwardian 





| from special text-books. 





Professor, has had close practical acquaintance 
with these formations, and is able to describe 
them with precision ; he gives, too, a catalogue 
of their organic remains, and adds copious 
references to original authorities for the benefit 
of those who desire to amplify their knowledge. 
In describing the physical features of the dis- 
trict the author follows the convenient practice 
which has lately sprung up in America (where 
it was initiated by Prof. W. M. Davis) of refer- 
ring to transverse rivers, or those which flow 
along the dip-slope of strata, as ‘‘ consequent ” 
streams; to longitudinal rivers, or those 
which run along the strike, as ‘‘subsequent” 
streams ; whilst such waters as flow across the 
strata, but against the dip, are distinguished as 
‘‘obsequent.” Mr. Reed’s discussion of the 
origin of the boulder-clay of Cambridgeshire 
may be cited as a piece of clear reasoning ; and 
here, as elsewhere, he takes care to set forth 
the latest views of geological theorizers. 

An Introduction to Geology. By William B. 
Scott. (Macmillan & Co.)—American geology 
has a clear-headed exponent in Prof. Scott, 
of Princeton University. In the opening pages 
of his text-book he insists on the necessity of 
avoiding dogmatism in scientific teaching, whilst 
he encourages the student to observe and to 
think for himself. Geology is essentially a 
practical science, and it is well that the student 
at the very outset of his course should realize 
the special value of knowledge acquired by 
direct contact with nature. Students in this 
country will find in Prof. Scott’s volume a 
capital introduction to the science from an 
American point of view. The arrangement of 
the matter, however, seems open to improve- 
ment in several ways. It may be doubted, for 
instance, whether it is wise to commence with 
a sketch of mineralogy. It is true that the 
minerals form the rocks, and the rocks build up 
the crust of the earth, which is the prime object 
of all geological inquiry. But mineralogy when 
presented to the student of the earth at starting 
is apt by its difficulties to repel him ; and, more- 
over, it is a subject which can best be learnt 
Prof. Scott deals 
with geology proper under the four heads of 
dynamical, structural, physiographical, and his- 
torical geology. Many of the illustrations are 
naturally enough drawn from American sources, 
and the localities and the fossils are consequently 
in many cases unfamiliar to English readers. 
A student in this country, while appreciating 
the work, may be pardoned if he fails to grow 
enthusiastic in studying such a thing, for in- 
stance, as ‘‘the Kittatinny peneplain.” 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Herr BeRrsBERICH, assisted by Herr Pokrowskij, 
of Dorpat, has computed (Ast. Nach., No. 3510) 
elliptic elements of Comet 1898 I., which was 
discovered by Mr. Perrine at the Lick Obser- 
vatory, California, on the 19th of March, two 
days after its perihelion passage. The period 
amounts to 322°56 years ; the inclination of the 
orbit to the ecliptic is 72° 33’, and the comet at 
descending node passes within 120,000,000 miles 
of Jupiter's orbit, which may have shortened its 
period. The perihelion distance from the sun 
is 1 09 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. 

The Rapport Annuel sur l’ Etat del’ Observatoire 
de Paris pour l’ Année 1897 records the practical 
completion of a great work which has occupied 
a large portion of the energies of the observa- 
tory since the year 1854, viz., the revision of 
the places of the stars observed in zones for 
Lalande’s Catalogue. For this purpose more 
than 600,000 observations have been made. In 
view of other problems which are now to be 
attacked, M. Loewy proposes to reorganize the 
meridian department of the observatory on a 
new system, two astronomers to take charge 
of each of the three instruments, and to make, 
reduce, and publish the observations under 
their own names. Other sections of work have 





advanced satisfactorily. The large equatorial 
coudé has been employed in taking photographs 
of the moon, in pursuance of the scheme for 
forming a photographic lunar atlas, and as a 
specimen of the work the Report before us con- 
tains a splendid heliogravure cliché of thecrescent 
moon when little more than four days old, taken 
immediately after sunset when the moon was ata 
very low altitude. The Paris section of the pho- 
tographic chart of the heavens has progressed, 
although the year was not very suitable for that 
class of work ; and M. Deslandres has continued 
his spectroscopic investigations, obtaining some 
very interesting results, particularly with regard 
to the motion of stars in the line of sight. 

We have received the sixth number of the 
twenty-seventh volume of the Memorie della 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing 
a note by Prof. Tacchini on the heliographical 
latitude of the groups of solar spots observed at 
Rome during the first quarter of the present 
year, a paper by Prof. Mascari on the effects 
produced on the lines in the solar spectrum by 
the meteorological conditions of our atmosphere, 
and a continuation of the spectroscopical images 
of the sun’s limb to the end of June, 1897. 








Science Gossig. 


Mr. A. H. Evans's volume on ‘ Birds’ for the 
‘*Cambridge Natural History” is now so well 
advanced that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. hope 
to publish it in the course of September. With 
few exceptions the illustrations have all been 
specially drawn for the book by Mr. Lodge and 
engraved on wood by O. Lacour. The treat- 
ment of the subject throughout is systematic, 
and the author has taken special pains to de- 
scribe each bird so minutely that a naturalist or 
sportsman in the field will have no difficulty in 
identifying any specimen. The next volume to 
appear will be the completion of Dr. Sharp’s 
admirable treatise on insects. This may be 
looked for not later than January. 


Pror. ALEXANDER AGassiz, after serving the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for thirty-five years, has re- 
signed his position as Director and Curator. 
Dr. W. McM. Woodworth has been appointed 
assistant in charge of the Museum. 


THE Society for the Biological Exploration of 
the Dutch Colonies has organized a scientific 
expedition to Java, which is to start next 
October under the direction of Dr. Max Weber, 
Professor of Zoology at Amsterdam. The object 
of the expedition, which is to last about a year, 
is the zoological, botanical, and oceanographical 
exploration of the seas of the Indian Archipelago. 


Tue well-known geographer and cartographer 
Heinrich Kiepert celebrated on the 3lst ult. 
his eightieth birthday in satisfactory health. 

Tne next meeting of the German Anthropo- 


logical Congress, which recently met at Bruns- 
wick, will take place next year at Lindau. 








FINE ARTS 
SABIAN AMULETS. 

Inscriptions Mandaites des Coupes de Khouabir. 
Texte, Traduction, et Commentaire Philo- 
logique, avec quatre Appendices et un 
Glossaire. Par H. Pognon, Consul de 
France a Alep. (Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale.) 

In 1894 some Arabs dug up a quantity of 

inscribed earthen bowls at a place called 

Khouabir, apparently the Khabbani of 

Chesney’s survey, on the right bank of the 

Euphrates, some thirty-five miles above 

Musayyib. M. Pognon, then at the French 

consulate at Baghdad, purchased the most 
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interesting among them, and began to de- 
cipher the inscriptions written in ink, chiefly 
on the inner sides of the bowls. The greater 
number of these writings proved to be in 
the Mandan language, but there were 
some in square Hebrew, two in Estranghelo, 
and a few in what appeared to be Pehlevi, 
but Prof. Néldeke, to whom they were 
shown, declined to pronounce positively on 
the subject. Visiting the site of the dis- 
covery in 1896, on his way to his new post 
at Aleppo, M. Pognon was so unlucky as to 
find the country flooded. His guide, how- 
ever, assured him that no coins had been 
found with the bowls, nor were there any 
remains of buildings near the place where 
they were dug up. The bowls appear to 
have been buried near the surface, and 
generally placed upside down, or one above 
and closing the other, as if to shut up some- 
thing within them. The presumption sug- 
gested by the character of the inscriptions 
is that the bowls were so placed to imprison 
the evil spirits who were held bound by the 
spells written on the surface, like the afrits 
who were bottled under the compelling seal 
of Solomon in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The 
distance of their interment from any town 
or village is natural enough; one would not 
chain a devil in one’s backyard. 

The inscriptions one and all present 
exactly similar characteristics, and fre- 
quently identical formule. They are spells, 
charms, or amulets, intended to ward off 
the hostile influences of witchcraft and of the 
many evil spirits that diversified the demono- 
logy of the Mandeean religion. They com- 
monly begin with some such formula as 
this :— 

‘“‘They are warded off, all the curses and 
incantations, the incantations of men and 
women, of boys and girls, of my wicked 
enemies, my adversaries, of all those who im- 
precate and weave spells by night and day.” 
Then comes the name of the person to be 
protected; and this is followed sometimes 
by the invocation of some powerful spirit, 
who is summoned to defeat the machina- 
tions of the persecutors. Thus we find the 
angel Tabak, who can subdue all maledic- 
tions, soothingly invoked; Adonai Yurba, 
who guides the great chariots of darkness, 
is invited to drive off the evil spirits, and 
especially the crawling, cursing she-devils, 
the infuriated women who lay their bans by 
day and by night. As a rule, the charms 
are monotonously uniform, but the follow- 
ing is a good example of a more elaborate 
incantation :— 

‘*In the name of Life. May Yazid son of 
Shishin be cured. The voice—listen to the 
voice, the voice of the lowly who are smitten, 
the voice of men who war, the voice of furious 
women who curse, fight, and afflict this body of 
Yazid son of Shishin. On them have come down 
Azdai, Yazrun, and Yakrun, great Prail, Urpail, 
and Sahtail: they have seized them, grasped 
them by the hair of their head, broken their 
long horns, tied them by their locks of hair, and 
bidden them ‘ Undo the curses wherewith ye 
have cursed Yazid son of Shishin.’ They 
answer, ‘We have cursed out of the bitter- 
ness of our heart, we have decreed and cursed 
from the gall of our gullet.’ ‘I have made 


you prisoners, and I adjure you by Azdai, 
Yazrun, Yakrun, Urpail, Sahtail, to un- 
bind and release Yazid son of Shishin 


from the curses of the father and mother 
who curse, from the curses of the harlot 
and the singing woman, from the curses of the 





adults and the embryos, from the curses of the 
hireling and of the master who cheats him of 
his pay, from the curses of the brothers whose 
heritage he has not divided with equity, from 
the curses which have been laid upon Yazid son 
of Shishin in the name of evil spirits and their 
followers.’ Thou art the physician who healeth 
souls by thy speech, heal the curses wherewith 
they have cursed Yazid son of Shishin. I 
have sat me on an uncleft rock, and I have 
written on a new clay bowl all the curses that 
have cursed Yazid son of Shishin. I have dis- 
patched them against their masters...... The man 
is delivered.” 

There is a certain thoroughness about 
the curses and their systematic removal 
which inspires respect. Life by the 
Euphrates, however, must have been an 
anxious business when one had to make 
sure that each particular malediction, 
every malevolent demon, was securely locked 
up in its bowl. The upsetting of the prison 
by a careless spade might work untold mis- 
chief, and a prudent Mandan must have 
made the round of his bowls with the 
regularity and care of the inspector of 
lobster-pots. 

As to the date of the inscriptions, 
M. Pognon is unable to form a definite 
opinion. The name Yazid, he says, shows 
that they were later than the Arab conquest 
of Mesopotamia, and he is inclined to place 
the cursers and the cursed in the second 
and third centuries of the Hijrah. The 
Pehlevi inscriptions, if Pehlevi they be, 
would help to fix the date; but so far the 
indications are undoubtedly vague. M. 
Pognon in his preface attempts to solve 
the problem of the first foundation of the 
Mandzan or Sabian religion. He quotes a 
tenth - century Nestorian writer, Theodore 
Bar Khuni, to prove that the founder was a 
certain Ado son of Dabda, who settled near 
the Karun river, and established his sect 
upon doctrines borrowed from the Mar- 
cionites, Manichzeans, and the like. Theo- 
dore evidently was acquainted with Man- 
dan books, from which he extracts ac- 
counts of the Creation and of the coming of 
the false Messiah, ‘‘when Saturn leaves 
Scorpio for Leo, and the Euphrates unites 
with the Tigris.” But beyond advancing 
the view that this Ado lived probably about 
or before the beginning of Islam, M. Pognon 
has not deduced much that is definite from 
his Nestorian authority. He has, however, 
edited his curious texts with scrupulous 
care, annotated them profusely, and ap- 
pended facsimiles of the inscriptions, which 
permit verification of his readings. 








Archeological Survey of India: Lists of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the Central Provinces and 
Berdr. Compiled by Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S. 
(Calcutta, Government Press.)—The ‘‘new 
Imperial Series” of the Reports of the Indian 
Archzeological Survey is making excellent pro- 
gress. More than twenty substantial volumes 
have appeared, most of them within the past 
ten years. Some contain detailed descriptions 
by skilled architects of special monumental 
sites, such as Fathptir Sikri, Jaunptir, or 
Ahmadabad ; others consist of a general survey 
of the monuments of one or more provinces, 
with a view to their classification and preserva- 
tion. The present volume, like Dr. Fiihrer’s 
list of antiquities and inscriptions in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, belongs to the 
second category. It does not pretend to deal 
with individual monuments in detail ; it aims 
at presenting a list, as complete as possible, of 








all ancient and medieval monuments existip 
in the Central Provinces and Berdr, and 2 
classifying them from an archeological ag wel] 
as a practical point of view. Each separate 
monument, or site of several monuments, has q 
numeral attached toit in the list. Class I. consists 
of ‘**monuments which, from their present con. 
dition and historical or archzeological value, ought 
to be maintained in permanent good repair,” 


Class II. contains such monuments as “it jg | 


now only possible or desirable to save from 
further decay.” Each of these classes is gub. 
divided into two, according as the monument 
and its conservation belong to Government or 
to private persons. Class III. comprises the 
melancholy list of the monuments which “ from 
their advanced state of decay, or comparative 
unimportance, it is impossible or unnecessary 
to preserve.” Out of a little over 550 monn. 
ments scheduled in this volume, it is startling 
to find 499 consigned to the tragic fate of 
Class IIT. ; whilst only 14 are placed in Class I, 
and 50 in Class II. In many cases we have 
no means of checking Mr. Cousens’s clasgj- 
fication, and it would be rash, and probably 
unfair, to accuse him of too easy resignation 
to the loss of archzeological monuments ; but 
the calm official abandonment to certain de. 
struction of seven-eighths of all the ancient 
remains in the Central Provinces and Berar is 
a much more serious matter than the annual 
‘* massacre of the innocents” by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. It seems hardly credible that, 
out of 550 monuments, there can be 490 which 
‘it is impossible,” still less ‘‘ unnecessary, to 
preserve.” Nor is one reassured by the state- 
ment in the preface that ‘‘ there are still very 
large tracts in the Central Provinces which have 
not yet been examined by the antiquarian,” 
and that, 
“ owing to the want of an clementary acquaintance 
nith antiquarian remains [the italics are ours}, or 
even a passing interest in them, on the part of many 
District Officers, much of the information obtained 
from them is very defective.” 
It is true, Mr. Cousens asserts that he has him- 
self erred, if anything, on the side of generosity 
in allowing many doubtful entries to stand ; but 
he has condemned 490 monuments, and it is “‘in 
order” to ask whether this wholesale proscription 
rests to any large extent upon the ‘‘ very de- 
fective information” of those District Officers 
who ‘‘ want an elementary acquaintance with 
antiquarian remains.” If the Government of 
India intends to act upon this report, it is most 
desirable that this doubt should be resolved 
before the 490 monuments are suffered to vanish 
for ever. The remark that large tracts remain 
which no archeologist has ever examined points 
to a well-known defect in the composition of the 
Indian Archzeological Survey. It is decidedly 
undermanned in the scholarly department now 
that Sir A. Cunningham is dead and Dr. Burgess 
is no longer on the spot. Dr. Hoernle and others, 
indeed, are doing scholarly work, but they can- 
not be everywhere, and there can be no question 
that before any monument is condemned it 
ought to be inspected by a trained archzeologist. 
We may be wrong, but it is our impression that 
there is not a single specialist in Mohammedan 
architecture and epigraphy on the staff of the 
Survey, and in saying this we do not for a moment 
forget or depreciate Mr. Smith’s admirable archi- 
tectural surveys of Jaunpiir and Fathpur Sikri. 
The shade of James Fergusson might be ex- 
pected to rise in wrath at the condemnation of 
Moghul or earlier remains by any but expert 
opinion. If these classified lists are to decide 
the fate of Indian monuments, they must be 
founded upon better authority than that of Dis- 
trict Officers who have made no study of archio- 
logy. To take a random example. In the 
Bhandara district of Nagpur we find this entry : 
“14. Korambi, 3 miles south-west of Bhandard. 
An old temple constructed of large blocks of stone, 
with a low verandah in front. It measures 33 ft. Hi 
13ft., and is perched upon the summit of. a bil 
upon the bank of the Wen Ganga. It is ascribed to 
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. In the front inner wall is an inscrip- 
se 4 Bd pH difficult to decipher.” ' 
Who “‘ascribed it”? In what character is the in- 
scription, and of what date? Has any archeo- 
logist attempted to ‘‘decipher” it? These 
questions might surely be answered before 
the temple and inscription are condemned ; 
yet condemned they are by the fatal ‘‘III.” 
in the margin, which occurs as frequently as 
the dreaded plague cross in the streets of 
London in the days of Defoe. The large 
majority of the entries in this list are of an 
ually vague and unsatisfactory character. 
They do not command confidence. If monu- 
ments cannot be preserved, they should at least 
be catalogued and described with such precision 
that the record may have some value for the 
archeological history of India. As it is, one 
does not realize, in nine cases out of ten, what 
is the exact nature and period of the condemned 
building, or whether any competent authority 
has ever studied it. Even in the case of monu- 
ments which present no such ambiguity the 
executioner seems to us over hasty. We read 
of ‘¢a cromlech formed of one huge stone placed 
upon two other upright ones. There are also 
three stones set up on edge forming three sides 
of a square, and called the Giant’s Telota.” 
This interesting relic is marked ‘‘III.,” as 
usual. Perhaps it will preserve itself; but 
there seems no reason for saying that it is ‘‘im- 
ible or unnecessary” to preserve it, and 
thus to invite itsdestruction. But whilst we can 
only regard this list as a painfully rough attempt 
ata synopsis of Central Provinces monuments, 
and must emphatically deplore the wholesale 
condemnation of seven-eighths of the re- 
mains on what is confessedly most imperfect 
evidence, it is only fair to add that the editor 
has done a service, within the limits imposed 
and the powers allowed him, in collecting and 
arranging these notes on monuments, imperfect 
as they are; and attention should be drawn to 
the very interesting folk-lore attached to many 
of the sites described. Here again, however, 
we miss the scholarly touch. It is all-important 
to ascertain whether these legends were gathered 
from the mouths of the people of to-day, or 
whether they are merely drawn from books ; 
but there is not, as a rule, any attempt to dis- 
tinguish between these sources. The maps of 
the various districts, with the monumental sites 
indicated in different colours for Hindu, Jaina, 
and Mohammedan remains, are a very useful 
feature of the work, and there are many signs 
of care and research in Mr. Cousens’s editorial 
labour. But much more was needed to produce 
4 final index expurgatorius of the little-known 
monuments of the Central Provinces. 








ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 

Historic Ornament: Treatise on Decorative 
Artand Architectural Ornament. By J. Ward. 
2 parts. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall.) — 
The first portion of the work treats orna- 
ment historically, or, to speak more strictly, it 
begins before history, but not, of course, before 
art. from this indefinite beginning Mr. Ward 
continues his story to that period of the Renais- 
sance when, in its decline, art ceased to be 
organic, and accordingly ceased to develope. 

¢ second part, though the sequel of the first, 
has followed the latter after a considerable 
interval of time, and deals with the application 
of ornament to pottery, enamels, ivory carving, 
metal and wood working, textiles, mosaics, and 
book decoration. The last includes bookbind- 
ing as well as the ornamentation of the pages. 
It is to be wished that Mr. Ward, who has 
taken a great deal of pains with his extensive 
subject, or rather series of subjects, had schooled 
imself to be somewhat more precise in his 


language. Had he done this we should probably 
not have had to differ from him at the very out- 
set, where he tells his readers that ‘realistic 
decoration was the earliest form of all art, as we 





find in the etchings on the bones drawn by the 
prehistoric cave-dwellers.” That these etchings 
(which are not etchings, even in the loosest 
application of the term) were intended for 
decoration, rather than the outcome of that 
imitative impulse of which man has the largest 
share, goes without saying. Many of them are 
so veracious and full of spirit that not a few 
students flatly refused to believe they were not 
due to some first-rate draughtsmen and executed 
within a few years of their being submitted 
to the scientific and artistic worlds. However 
this may be, it is not conceivable that the cave- 
dwellers of that remote epoch had the least 
notion of decorating the bones which are the 
sole records of prehistoric art. On the other 
hand, Mr. Ward is more fortunate in his next 
definition, arising out of the bone-drawings, for 
he says, ‘‘ Ornamental design or pattern draw- 
ing is a kind of invention which implies the 
orderly decoration of architectural forms and 
otherobjects.” This, whateverthe bone-drawings 
may be, is rightly declared to be purely decorative. 
By the time we had read the Egyptian section, 
Mr. Ward had convinced us that, so far, his 
book is a useful summary, reasonably up to date, 
of the subject, to which students having little 
time at command might turn with pleasure and 
not a little profit. The much shorter account 
of Chaldean and Assyrian art is much less satis- 
factory, and not above the level of a popular 
magazine article, but the cuts increase its value. 
Of Pheenician art less is known, and, naturally, 
we expected less from Mr. Ward; we found 
less than we had a right to look for, despite the 
author’s copious references to MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez. The same may be said of the section 
devoted to ancient Persia. By the time we had 
examined what is here written on the Greek 
people and their mythology, primitive Greece, 
Greek and Roman architecture, Indian art, 
and the arts of China, Japan, Byzantium, and 
the Saracens, of the Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance epochs, we were so com- 
pletely, so to say, ‘‘mixed” as not to pos- 
sess an opinion worth speaking of, except 
that a compendium of subjects so complex, 


even though it occupied, say, five times the | 
hundred pages which, the cuts included, are | 


given to them, would not be worth having and 
is bound to be worse than useless. Is it won- 
derful that we were confused when, in our pro- 
gress from the art of the early Stone Age and its 
cave men to that of Louis XIV. and Queen Eliza- 
beth (it does not matter here which comes first), 
we read of the Portland Vase under the head of 
Phoenician art, and found the notice following 
a comment upon the famous cup of Chosroes IT., 
and adjoining a statement that the Portland 
Vase is the finest work of art in glass? On the 
whole, the best sections, those about which the 
author knows most, are that above named on 
Egyptian art and that devoted to Greek and 
Roman architecture. The second volume is 
more to the purpose. It is, no doubt, easier to 
compile a digest of the main elements in the 
history of pottery, but even there we think 
that, considering how much had to be got into 
a small space, he acted rashly in wasting type 
upon such purely subsidiary matters as Wrotham 
ware and the clumsy, though quaint productions 
of Thomas Toft, the makers of bellarmines at 
Fulham, and other small themes which do not 
effectively illustrate the more important ones, 
to say nothing of the huge and prolific factories 
which have supplied the world with pseudo-art 
manufactures of more than questionable value. 
On the other hand, in the second volume as in 
the first, Mr. Ward is manifestly better informed 
in regard to some sections of his subject than 
others. Thus the chapter on enamels supplies 
a capital definition of the varieties of works of 
that class,and descriptions of their characteristics 
and the processes of their manufacture, which 
are all that could be desired. The accounts 
of the choicer specimens with historic values 
among enamels are characteristic and sufli- 

















cient so far as they go; but while treating of 
the tomb slab of Geoffrey Plantagenet at Le 
Mans, he does not even cite the more important 
life-size effigies of William de Valence (1129) at 


Westminster Abbey. There is, besides, the 
enamelled portraiture of Blanche de Champagne 
in the Louvre. Again, we are not inclined to 
accept as gospel the statement that, because 
Philostratus described enamelling upon metal as 
practised by ‘‘the barbarians living near the 
ocean,” therefore we must takeit that in Greece 
and in Italy enamelling on metal was an unknown 
artin the third century a.p. All the statement 
of Philostratus may be taken to prove is that, 
assuming his straightforwardness, he was not 
acquainted with the process as practised in the 
countries he named. It would never do to assume 
more than this. Still less, of course, is it pos- 
sible to rely wholly upon the texts of simple lay- 
men, such as almost all the antique writers were 
in regard to matters of art and craftsmanship. 
Such walking gentlemen and amateurs anent 
art as these worthies were have told posterity 
not a few things as to which positive evidence 
affirms how greatly they erred. The book- 
learning, accomplishments, and even the pro- 
digious intellects of the great writers of anti- 
quity have nothing to do with this matter, 
although, naturally enough, modern pedagogical 
minds revolt at the very idea of their idols 
being less than omniscient in art, as in every- 
thing else. Philostratus’s notion of a ‘‘ bar- 
barian”’ was, of course, simply a comparative 
affair. The section on metal work is one of the 
best in this laborious, though not wholly satis- 
factory compilation. Of but one or two of the 
shortcomings have we taken notice. As we 
said at first, the reader who goes right through 
it is, like ourselves, almost certain to become 
very much ‘‘ mixed” indeed, when, within the 
compass of a few pages, he passes, so to say, 
from West to East and East to West again. 

The Theory of Perspective, comprising Linear 
Perspective, Shadows, and Reflections. — The 
Theory of Perspective, for the Use of Candidates 
for the Elementary Examination of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.)—These copiously illustrated tracts are 
the works of Mr. C. H. Swinstead, who, having 
been appointed an art master, felt himself bound, 
like the rest of the fraternity, to compile a 
volume or two. It required some hardihood 
to attempt such a thing, and a noble faith in 
himself if he dreamed for a moment that new 
beoks of this kind were required. As it is, we 
have reviewed at least twenty such works, not 
one of which is better or worse than the others. It 
being quite possible to teach the theory of perspec- 
tive by a book and diagrams, so that any tolerably 
intelligent person can, with ordinary diligence, 
master the science by their aid—with the greater 
ease, too, if he knows a little of geometry—we 
see no reason why Mr. Swinstead should not 
have taken his turn in the compilation of such 
books as these. Although the more advanced 
chapters are a little difficult, if not loaded with 
complicated details, the chapters leading up to 
them are clear, as such manuals must needs be if 
they are to be of use, practical, and sufficient. 








THE CAMBRIAN ARCHXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LUDLOW. 


Il. 

Tue carriage excursion on Wednesday, August 
10th, was in a northerly direction from Lud- 
low, through Corve Dale, to Holgate, returning 
by way of the Heath, Abdon, and Burwarton. 

The first stop was made at Staunton Lacy, 
three miles north of Ludlow. The Saxon 
church here is well known to antiquaries. 
When Domesday Book was compiled it belonged 
to Roger de Lacy. The Saxon portions are the 
west and north walls of the nave and the whole 
of the north transept. The building was so 
much altered in the Early English and De- 
corated periods that it is not now possible to 
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say whether the original plan was cruciform 
with a central tower nor whether it had a round 
apse at the east end (see plans in D. H. S. 
Cranage’s ‘ Churches of Shropshire,’ pt. ii., and 
Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, vol. xxiv. p. 380). The projecting pilaster 
strips, suggestive of being imitations of timber 
construction, are nowhere seen to better advan- 
tage than at Staunton Lacy. One of the pilaster 
strips comes imimediately over the top of the 
north door of the nave, and is finished off at the 
bottom with a curious bracket ornamented with 
four small round balls. There is a cross of 
early form sculptured in relief above the north 
doorway. 

At Culmington, the next place visited, two 
miles north of Staunton Lacy, there is an Early 
English church, with a beautiful piscina, having 
a trefoil head, in the chancel. The stone spire 
seems to have been left incomplete, and has been 
finished off with a top of wood covered with 
lead, which gives the whole an odd and not 
altogether pleasing appearance. 

Delbury Church, three miles further up Corve 
Dale, was examined by the members with great 
interest, as the Saxon work in the north wall of 
the nave is in its way quite as remarkable 
as that at Staunton Lacy. The herring-bone 
masonry of dressed stone in the interior of the 
north wall of the nave is perhaps unique. This 
wall is pierced by a Saxon doorway and a small 
window high up from the ground, like those at 
Escombe, co. Durham. The Saxon masonry has, 
unfortuately, been seriously tampered with by 
some injudicious restorer, who has done his best 
to give it that spick-and-span new appearance 
which is so dear to the heart of many half- 
educated persons and so exceedingly offensive 
to the ‘‘Anti-Scrape” Society. There is a 
Norman arch in the west wall of the tower of 
Delbury Church, badly constructed in the first 
instance, and only prevented from giving way 
by massive buttresses. A piece of early sculpture 
built into the jamb of one of the windows 
of the nave on the north side afforded food 
for discussion. The subject represented was a 
conventional tree, with two small human figures 
and birds amongst the foliage. Except for the 
fact that there was no serpent, it might have 
ae taken for the temptation of Adam and 

ve. 

It was not considered worth while stopping 
the carriages at Corfham Castle, as there is 
nothing to be seen but a few mounds and 
ditches. Corfham was granted by Henry IT. in 
1177 to Walter de Clifford, the father of Fair 
Rosamund. ‘*The gift was, in short,” says 
Eyton, ‘‘the wages of dishonour—wages long 
in arrear, and at length paid stealthily.” 

At Holgate, thirteen miles north of Ludlow, 
an hour was profitably spent in inspecting the 
church and the remains of the Norman castle, 
now incorporated in a modern farmhouse. 
Corve Dale is so little frequented that there are 
no places where refreshment for man or beast 
can be obtained. Consequently the party had 
to take their luncheon with them, and sat on 
tombstones in the churchyard munching sand- 
wiches until their hunger was appeased. Hol- 
gate Church has a fine Norman doorway, richly 
ornamented with beak-heads and a sculptured 
font of the same date. The illustration of this 
font in Eyton’s ‘Shropshire ’ is decidedly mislead- 
ing, winged dragons being converted into birds. 
The sculptured figuresare as remarkable as those 
on any font in England, and are by no means 
easy to explain. Combined with a dragon having 
heads at either end is a double cord twisted at 
intervals. One end of the double cord ter- 
minates in a serpent’s head, and the other in a 
hook, like that of an ordinary hook and eye. 
The hook is attached to an interlaced ring, and 
the cords pass through another ring with two 
cross-bars. Passing over the cords are two 
objects of the same shape as the so-called leather 
water-bottle on the Norman fontat Hook-Norton, 
in Oxfordshire. The design may possibly be 





intended for a rebus; but, whatever it is, the 
experts of the party unanimously declared that 
they had never seen anything of so extraordinary 
a character anywhere else. On the exterior of 
the chancel of Holgate Church, on the south 
side, is a most perfect example of those curious 
figures called ‘‘Sheela-na-gigs ” in Ireland, the 
object of which may have been either to avert 
the evil eye or to protect the building from 
lightning. 

On the return journey visits were made to 
the Heath, where there is an extremely perfect 
little Norman church all built in the same style, 
the ancient British hill-fort of Abdon Burf, and 
Burwarton Church. The carriages were sent 
round from Abdon to Burwarton, whilst the 
party walked about four miles over the top of 
Brown Clee Hill, on the top of which the stone- 
walled fort of Abdon Burf is situated at a 
height of 1,769 feet above sea level. Before com- 
mencing the arduous ascent the party were 
regaled with copious draughts of cider and 
slices of home-made plum cake by Mr. W. 
Bradley at Abdon Manor House. The view 
from the summit of Brown Clee Hill is magni- 
ficent. Within the ramparts of Abdon Burf 
are some hut circles, but the surface of the 
interior has been so much disturbed by excava- 
tions for coal that it is by no means easy to say 
what is ancient and what is modern. 

The interesting little Romanesque church of 
Burwarton is now preserved as a ruin, a new 
Gothic building, in very poor taste, having been 
substituted for it. The old church possesses a 
chancel arch, with sculptured capitals and other 
details which it is a great pity should be allowed 
to fall into decay. Lord Boyne owns Burwarton 
Hall, but we trust he is no way responsible for 
the unroofing of the old church on the erection 
of the new one. 

On Thursday, August 11th, the excursion 
was by carriage to Shobdon, twelve miles south- 
west of Ludlow, making stops on the outward 
journey at Ashford Carbonel and Orleton, and 
on the return journey at Aymestry, Wigmore, 
and Pipe Aston. 

At Ashford Carbonel the vicar, the Rev. J. 
Selwood Tanner, explained to the party the 
numerous points of interest in his church, 
which is in a most beautiful situation on the 
east bank of the Teme, about two miles 
south of Ludlow. The building has been re- 
stored by Mr. Ewan Christian. The east gable 
of the chancel, with its double Norman round- 
headed windows and vesica window in the centre 
above, has been pronounced by the late J. H. 
Parker to be unique. Five of the small Norman 
windows—mere slits on the outside and deeply 
splayed within—still remain. The east window 
is an Early English lancet, with a hood-moulding 
terminating in sculptured human heads. The 
Transitional Norman north doorway of the nave 
has its hood-moulding ornamented with what is, 
perhaps, the earliest form of the dog - tooth 
which is characteristic of the subsequent style. 
A few of the members, more adventurous than 
the rest, climbed up a perpendicular iron 
ladder, at the imminent risk of breaking their 
necks, into the wooden belfry, to read the in- 
scriptions on the three bells. Two of the 
inscriptions are in highly ornate Lombardic 
capitals, and read +8. PETRVS and +s. PAVLYS, 
whilst the remaining bell is inscribed in Roman 
capitals BE OVRE SPEDE IESvs. The collecting 
boxes, of turned pear-wood, in the vestry, excited 
considerable interest. Accounts of Ashford 
Carbonel will be found in Cranage’s ‘ Churches 
of Shropshire,’ pt. ii, and in the Journal of the 
British Archeeological Association, vol. xxxix. 

. 223. 

; In Orleton Church a fine Norman font was 
seen, with sculptured figures of St. Peter and 
eight of the other Apostles or saints beneath 
arcading round the cylindrical bowl. A hurried 
inspection was made of Orleton Court, a pic- 
turesque half-timbered house of the sixteenth 
century, and several other old houses of the 





same class were noticed when driving through 
the village. 

Between Orleton and Shobdon the site of the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, in which the Yorkistg 
defeated the Lancastrians on Candlemas Day. 
1461, was passed. : 

A drive through the beautiful park of Shob. 
don brought the party to the church. This 
must have been a little gem of Norman archi. 
tecture before Lord Bateman rebuilt it during the 
last century. The highly ornamented chance} 
arch, doorways with tympana, and other sculp. 
tured details were removed to a distance of a 
little under a quarter of a mile from where they 
originally stood and made into a sort of glorified 
rockery, the vulgarity of which must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. Mr. Romilly Allen 
gave an account of the various subjects sculp. 
tured, and pointed out the similarity of the 
work to that at Kilpeck and Moccas, Hereford. 
shire. The ancient font, supported by boldly 
designed lions, stands uncared for in the church. 
yard. The Norman church of Shobdon was built 
by Oliver de Merlimond, steward to Hugh de 
Mortimer, in 1135 to 1154. 

Aymestry Church is chicfly interesting on 
account of its dedication to St. Alkmund, 
ninth Bishop of Hexham, to whom other 
churches in Mercia are dedicated at Shrews- 
bury, Whitchurch, and Derby. Wigmore 
Church is a fine church, containing carved 
stalls with misereres. Wigmore Castle, the 
great stronghold of the Mortimers, is now 
little more than a few crumbling walls and 
masses of masonry. Owing to the precipitous 
nature of the ground and the amount of de- 
struction that has gone on in times past, the 
plan is difficult to trace. It is known to have 
been a Saxon burgh in the time of Edward the 
Elder, and was subsequently strengthened by 
the Normans (see G. T’. Clark in Arch. Camb., 
Fourth Series, vol. v. p. 104). 

At Pipe Aston the sculptured Norman tym- 
panum of the south doorway of the church 
excited much admiration, as much on account 
of.its unusually perfect state of preservation as 
for the interest of the figure subjects repre- 
sented. The Agnus Dei is shown within 4 
circular jewelled medallion, supported by the 
winged bullof St. Luke and a grittin. Mr. Romilly 
Allen pointed out that the confusion orassociation 
of the griffin with the symbols of the four Evan- 
gelists was to be found in Byzantine art, as in 
the mosaic decoration of the marble parapet in 
the church of St. Lucia, Gaeta (circa a.p. 1000), 
and that another instance occurred on the font in 
Lincoln Cathedral. Inside Pipe Aston Church 
is preserved a stone vessel sculptured with 
dragons of Norman date. Soime discussion 
took place amongst the members as to whether 
it was a font, or a holy-water vessel, or what. 
From the summit of the hill, on the road be- 
tween Pipe Aston and Ludlow, a capital view 
was obtained of the so-called Comus Valley. 

The last excursion, on Friday, August 12th, 
was in a westerly direction, partly by carriage 
and partly by train. The carriages took the 

rty to Bucknell railway station, stopping at 

romfield, Leintwardine, Brampton Brian, an 
Coxwall Knoll en route. From Bucknell the 
party were conveyed by train to Craven Arms, 
where time was allowed to see Stokesay Castle, 
and thence back to Ludlow. ’ 

Bromfield Church was described by the vicar, 
the Rev. W. Selwyn, and the architecture en- 
larged upon by the Rev. Gilchrist Clerk- 
Maxwell. The latter gave the most lucid 
account of a church heard during the meeting. 
Bromfield Church was restored by Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler in a conservative manner some years 
ago. There is some good Early English work 
in the arcade between the nave and the north 
transept and on the north doorway. 

Leintwardine occupies the site of the Roman 
station of Bravinium, the vallum of which was 
inspected. The church is one of the most 
important visited during the meeting. There 
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is a Norman arch at the west end of the nave, 
but the windows and nave arcades are of the 
fifteenth century. ; : 

The ruins of Brampton Brian Castle, consist- 
ing principally of a gateway in the Decorated 
style, stand within the grounds of Brampton 
Hall. Here the archeologists were courteously 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Harley, and shown 
ever the house and grounds. In the house 
some Cromwellian armour, the keys of the 
castle, and other antiquities found in the 
neighbourhood were exhibited. In the garden 
four bronze guns were examined. They were 
taken from the Spanish by Admiral Rodney (an 
ancestor of Mrs. Harley), and are each inscribed 
“Solano fecit Hispaliano, 1756. Ferdinand VI. 
D.G. Hispaniar. Rex.” 

Those of the party who ascended Coxwall 
Knoll were not satisfied that it could be identified 
with the site of the last battle of Caractacus. 
The ramparts are of earth mixed with shale, 
not of stone, and the river is of insignificant 
size. The fort on the Breidden Hill, near the 
Severn, has a much better claim. In Bucknell 
Church there is a very early font ornamented 
with a human head and rude interlaced work 
and key-patterns. 

Stokesay, one of the most delightful havens 
of rest for the weary archeologist, was as 
appropriate a place as could have been chosen 
to terminate a meeting which will not be easily 
eclipsed by any future gathering of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association in the memory of 
those who attended it. The success of the 
meeting was largely due to the energy of the 
local secretaries, Mr. Llewelyn Jones and Mr. 
Arthur W. Weyman (brother to Mr. Stanley 
Weyman). 

Before leaving Ludlow it was decided to hold 
a joint meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association and the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland in July or August, 1899, and make a 
ten days’ excursion by steamer to see the objects 
of antiquarian interest on the West Coast of 
Scotland, the Hebrides, and Orkney. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

SHortLy will be published the work to which 
we have already referred, entitled ‘A History 
of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.,’ 
by Mr. Algernon Graves and Mr. W. V. Cronin. 
It is now offered for subscription at twenty- 
five guineas a copy (limited to a hundred copies, 
in numbered sets of three volumes each), at 
the Graves Gallery, Pall Mall, and conse- 
quently it will not be obtainable in any of the 
national libraries, It contains under the title 
of each picture its entire history, measurements, 
description, engravers’ names, as well as a terse 
biography of the sitter. The provenance of each 
example will include whatever Reynolds wrote 
in his ledgers (which have been preserved) con- 
cerning it. These records are, if not complete, 
unprecedentedly copious, because they comprise 
a list of payments from 1760 till 1792, together 
with numerous important notes. The ledgers 
Messrs. Graves and Cronin have consulted are 
reprinted with accuracy not attained by Cotton 
or in Leslie and Taylor’s valuable book. More- 
over, the first of them was altogether unknown 
to Cotton or Leslie and Taylor. Plates of 700 
engravings after Sir Joshua by S. W. Reynolds 
and others, being in the possession of Messrs. 
H. Graves & Co., have enabled the compilers of 
the ‘History’ to serve their readers with un- 
exampled good fortune, and they tell us that 
they “guarantee that no other edition in any 
shape shall be issued.” 


Mr. Gampart has made such progress with 
those autobiographical notes of his to which we 
have before referred that he has now reached 
1870, or not long before he retired from 
the direction of the French Gallery, and thus 
finished the first or business part of his life. 
@ period described is memorable for students, 





because it synchronized with the great increase 
in popularity in this country of French and 
Belgian paintings. Works which were, even to 
most amateurs, practically unknown here, were 
exhibited at the little gallery in Pall Mall. 
Apart from this, it was not till 1862 that conti- 
nental art was at all adequately represented in 
London. But for Mr. Gambart there might 
have been no such admirable gathering as that 
at Guildhall, which will shortly be closed. 


Tue Photographic Salon will hold its sixth 
exhibition at the Dudley Gallery from Sep- 
tember 30th to November 5th. Receiving day 
is Monday, September 19th. 


Tue ‘Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Museums of the Science and Art 
Department, with the Proceedings,’ has been 
published. The suggestions of this sufficiently 
drastic and comprehensive report are an almost 
inevitable sequence to the evidence which 
revealed matters well known till then to few 
only ; but among them it is not stated who is 
responsible for the appointment of various 
officers at South Kensington, who, however 
estimable and accomplished they may have been, 
were manifestly unfit for functions they could 
not, and did not, perform. The comments of 
the Committee upon the Art Library and its 
catalogue are, under the circumstances attend- 
ing the history and development of that depart- 
ment, rather cruel; but they are due to the 
nature of the case. Nor was it possible to omit 
censuring the preposterous way in which such 
works were produced as the catalogues of 
engraved portraits (now wisely withdrawn for 
revision), of the 100,000 photographs (compiled 
at three guineas a day!), and the descriptive 
catalogues (compiled by a lady at various prices 
up to fourpence a slip, where a penny a slip 
would have been magnificent pay!). At the 
same time it is impossible not to wonder 
why, despite its anomalous composition, 
the Committee devoted its attention chiefly 
to the preparation of cheap catalogues of 
the temporary contents of the various depart- 
ments at South Kensington (see p. xviii), 
and did not likewise insist upon the com- 
pletion and revision of those catalogues 
which possess solid and permanent value, upon 
which, too, considerable sums have already 
been spent. This is the leading defect in 
the inquiry. That not a few blunders have 
been made in getting together so prodigious 
and precious a collection as the Art Museum 
contains is a matter of course, and it might be 
said of every museum in Europe. It is well 
known that the formation of Bethnal Green 
Museum was a bid for popularity. But the 
complete failure of that remarkable establish- 
ment is due to its not being understood that it 
was possible to ‘‘go over the head of the 
natives,” who would have welcomed and 
profited by exhibitions adapted to them and to 
their special needs as craftsmen. The Com- 
mittee does not seem to have understood this. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The National Gallery in Berlin is undergoing a 
thorough reorganization, partly as a result of the 
distribution of a large portion of its treasures, both 
in painting and sculpture, to the provincial collec- 
tions in other cities of the German Empire. For 
some time past there have been urgent appeals from 
artists and others for the better furnishing of the 

rovincial galleries from the central national col- 
ection, both to kindle a sense for art in the pro- 
vinces, and to provide local art students with the 
noblest models, It is said that the leading motive 
which prevails at Berlin in the choice of the works 
to be retained and those to be sent to the provincial 
galleries is the formation of a complete and ex- 
haustive presentation of German art, from its early 
beginnings to the latest period, in the central col- 
lection at Berlin.” 


Tre Rembrandt Society of Holland, which 
held its yearly meeting lately at Amsterdam, 
reports an expenditure of 30,925 florins during 
the year upon the purchase of paintings 
which would otherwise have been lost to the 








Dutch fatherland. A considerable sum was 
also spent upon valuable porcelain. The State 
voted a subsidy of 12,572 florins, and the 
municipality of Rotterdam gave 1,850 florins. 
During the past year a legacy of 10,000 florins 
was also bequeathed to the Society by a private 
testator, the late D. Franken, who during his 
lifetime contributed nearly 100,000 florins to 
its funds. 








MUSIC 

The Music-Dramas of Richard Wagner and his 

Festival Theatre in Bayreuth. By Albert 

Lavignac. Translated from the French 

by Esther Singleton. (Service & Paton.) 
Tue number of works on Wagner and his 
music-dramas increases every day, so that 
each new author feels bound to explain 
why he rushes into print. M. Lavignac, in 
a brief preface, informs his readers that he 
does not pretend to be better than his fore- 
runners; he only pursues a different aim, 
viz., to write a ‘‘real, practical” guide for 
Frenchmen who have not yet been to 
Bayreuth. And, accordingly, his first 
chapter tells his countrymen how to go 
thither from Paris. It is easy to under- 
stand why this chapter has been omitted in 
the English translation; but could it not 
have been replaced by one showing how 
to make the pilgrimage from London? In 
‘Life in Bayreuth’ our author makes 
curious assertions: —‘‘It has always re- 
mained the tradition not to applaud ‘ Par- 
sifal.’”” Again, he says of the performers 
that “they never appear on the stage to 
receive the plaudits of theiradmirers. This 
is a custom which Wagner established from 
the first.” M. Lavignac was evidently not 
at Bayreuth in 1882 at the production of 
‘Parsifal.’ The public, deeply impressed, 
were leaving the building, at the close, in 
silence, when Wagner came forward and 
reminded them that the services of all 
who had taken part in the fine perform- 
ance deserved recognition, and himself gave 
the signal for applause, which was of the 
heartiest. Another statement is open to 
criticism. Mention is made of a marvellous 
performance of the ‘Choral’ Symphony, 
under Wagner’s direction, at Dresden, and 
then comes the following :—‘“‘ It is said that 
two of his future disciples and collaborateurs, 
Hans von Biilow and Hans Richter, took 
part in this concert.” Now the last time 
‘Wagner conducted the ‘Choral’ at Dresden 
was, we believe, in 1847; anyhow he left 
that city in 1849, at which latter date the 
eminent conductor was six years old. That 
Billow took part in it is possible. M. 
Lavignac, probably through trusting to his 
memory, has fallen into error with regard 
to the dates of the first cycle of the ‘Ring’ 
at Bayreuth. We read that the first was 
held, ‘‘as had been announced,” from the 
13th to the 16th of August, 1876. Now, as a 
matter of fact the performance of ‘Siegfried,’ 
owing to the indisposition of one of 
the artists, was postponed a day, so that 
August 17th was the last day of the cycle in 
question. The matter is of no special 
moment ; but our author, entering into such 
minute details, ought to have made sure of 
his dates. 

M. Lavignac analyzes in clear and con- 
cise manner the poems and music of all 
dramas performed hitherto at Bayreuth. 
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With regard to the music he supplies some 
original and useful tables. For instance, 
there is one in which the names of the prin- 
cipal representative themes of the ‘ Ring’ 
are given; against them are columns for 
the scenes of ‘ Rheingold’ and the acts of 
the other sections. Large dots show where 
the various themes in their original integral 
form are used. One can thus see at a 
glance the part each plays in the scheme. 
The ‘‘ Rainbow” theme, for example, has 
only one dot under the fourth act of ‘ Rhein- 
gold’; the twenty-two dots against the 
‘ Sword ” show its importance, and distin- 
guish it from the former theme, which may 
be termed episodical. 

Chap. iv., ‘‘Analysis of the Music,” in 
which our author discusses Wagnerian 
melody, the Leitmotiv, Wagner’s system of 
harmony, and so forth, is particularly in- 
structive and interesting. There are many 
points in it worthy of mention, others, 
again, which invite discussion ; from both, 
however, we must abstain, lest this notice 
assume undue length. M. Lavignac’s book 
will be found a very handy guide to those 
visiting Bayreuth; it is thoroughly prac- 
tical, the analyses of the various music- 
dramas are neither dry nor diffuse, while 
the opinions expressed are, on the whole, 
sound. M. Lavignac is most enthusiastic 
about Wagner, but his statement that the 
master wrote well for every instrument of 
the orchestra—in fact, just as if he played 
them himself—must bereceived with caution. 
Dr. Prout, whose work on orchestration was 
recently reviewed in these columns, says 
that Wagner “wrote worse for the harp 
than any other great composer.” 

We cannot give unqualified praise to the 
translation. Much of it is good and clear, 
but there certainly are passages which leave, 
as the French say, something to desire, and 
sometimes the author’s meaning is misre- 
presented. In support of the latter assertion 
we will refer to one or two passages. The 
dying words of Geyer, Wagner’s stepfather, 
in reference to young Wagner’s playing to 
him something on the pianoforte, read thus 
in the French: “ Aurait-il le don de la 
musique?” This is translated: ‘‘ Will he 
have the gift of music?” M. Lavignac, 
speaking of ‘‘mélodies discontinues,’’ such 
as they are to be found in Wagner, reminds 
us that we find a similarthing in Beethoven’s 
symphonic development, ow «1 n’étonne nulle- 
ment, meaning thereby that there it does not 
in any way surprise us; the inference to be 
drawn being that what in Beethoven causes 
no surprise ought not to seem out-of-the-way 
in Wagner. The above clause in French is 
thus translated: ‘where it is not at all 
striking,” which conveys quite another 
meaning. The ‘difficulties which some- 
times astonish the reader of the pianoforte 
score” are said to be “ lessened by the selec- 
tion of the instruments and the variety of 
the timbres.” This sentence caused us 
considerable astonishment until, on referring 
to the original text, we found that the author 
was speaking of duretés, 7.¢., harsh effects, 
We could give many more illustrations of 
the kind ; hence our justification for calling 
attention to just these few. 








NEW VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
THE violin is now such a popular instru- 


quickly, generally, of course, in conjunction 
with the pianoforte. Mr. Edward German’s 
Suite in three movements (Novello, Ewer & 
Co.), consisting of a Waltz in F, a Souvenir in G, 
and a Gipsy Dance in G minor, may be strongly 
recommended to the attention of musicians and 
amateurs, for the three sections not only dis- 
play good musicianship, but freshness in feeling 
and expression. Fromthe same composer we have 
received the Bourrée and Gigue from the incidental 
music to ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and the 
charming Masque from the music to ‘As You 
Like It,’ both composed for Mr. George Alex- 
ander’s Shakspearean revivals.—Four English 
Dances, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, are severally 
entitled ‘ Stately Dance, ‘Rustic Dance,’ ‘Grace- 
ful Dance,’ and ‘ Country Dance,’ and are all 
written in the old-world style which Mr. Cowen 
knows so well how to imitate. Originally 
penned for orchestra, the dances have been 
arranged for violin and pianoforte by the 
late Berthold Tours. The pieces are quite within 
the means of ordinarily accomplished executants. 
—Six Easy Pieces, by Max Oesten, are pub- 
lished in two books, each containing three 
sketches. They are easy, fresh, and tuneful, 
admirably adapted in every respect for the 
needs of intelligent students.—A Reverie in «, 
by J. Christopher Marks, is a melodious piece 
written in aria form, and slightly suggestive of 
Spohr.—Mr. 8. Coleridge Taylor’s Four Cha- 
racteristic Waltzes, Op. 22, are arrangements 
by the composer, and are extremely piquant, 
though they could scarcely be described as easy 
for the violinist.—Légende, by W. H. Cummings, 
is a musicianly, but rather rambling sketch in 
A, larghetto, the tonality being much varied.— 
Mr. S. Coleridge Taylor’s transcription of the 
elegant third movement from Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony in a, No. 4, may be commended. The 
music lends itself well to transcription, and the 
symphony, owing to the superior attractions of 
No. 5, ‘ From the New World,’ is not heard so 
often as it should be. 








Musical Gossiy. 


‘La Fiera pi Bosy,’a pantomime play after 
the fashion of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ was pro- 
duced with success at the Crystal Palace last 
week. The ending, however, is happier, and 
Cavaliere Marcenco’s musicisdecidedly seductive. 
Signor Giovanni Pratesi, as the clown father of 
the wilful girl, acts with emphasis, and Signorina 
Rossi is attractive as Elena. The close is ex- 
tremely pathetic, and ‘La Figlia di Boby’ will 
probably prove an attraction at Sydenham 
during the holiday season. 

THE directors of the Philharmonic Society 
are not unnaturally indignant with a statement 
publicly made as to its ‘‘ declining prestige,” 
for which there is no foundation, notwith- 
standing the enormous increase in orchestral 
concerts emanating from other sources. The 
Society is financially sound, no call having been 
made upon the guarantors for several years. 

THE authorities of the Imperial Institute have 
been blamed, not altogether unjustly, for engag- 
ing a foreign orchestra to take the lead at 
the daily concerts during the present summer. 
Signor Campanari, however, has fulfilled all 
reasonable requirements, for British music has 
been well represented by Messrs. Sullivan, 
Cowen, Edward German, Herbert Bunning, 
Arthur Hervey, Mackenzie, Walter Macfarren, 
and Herbert Bedford. 

Ear y in October Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
will sell by auction the musical business of 
Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., including many 
valuable copyrights. 

Deraits concerning Mr. Robert Newman’s 
series of promenade concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall, to commence next Saturday week, are 
now to hand. The first programme is designated 
‘* popular,” and the scheme includes works by 





ment that publications for it succeed one another 


Liszt, Handel, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, and 


Wagner. The last-named master will be pro. 
minent in the first part on Monday, Gounog 
and Sullivan on Tuesday, Tschaikowsky oy 
Wednesday, and Beethoven on Friday. 


Mr. Newnan further announces that eye 
member of his orchestra will in the future be 
enabled to appear with skill as a soloist. 


Mr. Newman has also arranged for twenty 
Sunday evening oratorio concerts at the Queen's 
Hall during the ensuing winter season, with an 
orchestra and choir under the direction of Mr, 
Henry J. Wood. 

For many years we have advocated the 
erection of a Wagner theatre in some rural 
district after the Bayreuth model. Mr. Schulz. 
Curtius has now taken the matter in hand, and 
suggests Richmond Hill as an excellent site, 
With this every one will agree, if a spot can be 
found on reasonable terms, for the time is cer. 
tainly ripe for the venture. 

News still arrives from Leeds respecting the 
great demand for seats for the Festival, and 
many complaints have been made to Mr. Alder. 
man Spark, the honorary secretary, from would. 
be subscribers, who regret that they cannot 
obtain the places they secured in former years, 
For this, of course, Mr. Spark is not to blame, 
the only cause being the ever-increasing love of 
choral music in Yorkshire. The chorus rehearsals 
are now resumed, and on the 3rd prox. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan hopes to attend, his health 
having considerably improved during his holiday 
abroad. 

A MEMORIAL tablet has been fixed to the 
house at Nidelbach (Lake of Zurich) in which 
Brahms frequently resided. 

A MONUMENT is to be erected to César 
Franck at Paris in the square St. Clotilde, 
in front of the church in which he 
officiated as organist. MM. Massenet, Du- 
bois, Reyer, and Widor, and other eminent 
French musicians have accepted the invitation 
addressed to them by the pupils and friends of 
Franck to become members of the honorary 
committee. M. Camille Saint-Saéns has, how- 
ever, declined. He acknowledges that the man 
was certainly an artist, but considers that his 
influence was too fatal to the French school to 
allow him (M. Saint-Saéns) to take part in the 
proposed manifestation in Franck’s honour. 
A subscription will be opened in October. The 
Municipal Council of Paris makes a present of 
the ground and a sum of 500francs. A grand 
concert will be organized at the beginning of 
the winter season for the benefit of the scheme. 
The monument will be executed by M. Lenoir. 

Tue freedom of the city of Vienna has been 
bestowed on the eminent conductor Dr. Hans 
Richter. This is an honour rarely conferred on 
persons not natives of that city. 

M. Vincent v’INpy is putting the finish- 
ing touches to his score of the incidental music 
to the adaptation of ‘Médée’ by M. Catulle 
Mendés. The work will be performed, with 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, in October. 

Tue four-hundredth performance of ‘ Tann- 

hauser’ was reached at the Berlin Opera House 
on August 3rd. 
Ir a suitable theatre can be secured, the whole 
of the Carlsruhe Company, under Herr Felix 
Mottl, will have a season in London next year, 
when, in addition to Wagner’s masterpieces, 
some of those by Gluck and Berlioz will be 
presented for the first time in London. 








DRAMA 
W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter. 
Freeman Wills. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tne claim put forward on behalf of William 
Gorman Wills by his brother and biographer 
Freeman Wills that he was a nineteenth- 
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—— : 
seriously contested by those who knew him 
pest. Except, however, that Goldsmith 
gas like Wills an Irishman, a more satisfac- 
tory parallel might almost be instituted 
petween Wills and Gay. Pope’s well-known 
fe Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child, 

are at least as true of the later poet as of 
the earlier. Personally, tothose who knew 
him, Wills was all that a Goldsmith or a 
Gay could be, and it is due to an inherent 
and genuine shyness, not for one moment 
to be confounded with the pride often 
called by the name, and to a thoroughly 
pohemian nature that his literary environ- 
ment was less illustrious than that of either 
of his predecessors. Rightly to judge of 
Wills’s literary claims we must wait, per- 
haps in vain, for the publication of his col- 
lected dramas. It is as a dramatist Wills 
must live, if he is to live at all. His novels 
are respectable, and one or two are excellent. 
They constitute little, however, on which to 
His pastels meanwhile, 
though they hang on the walls of royal 
alaces, would not by their unaided merits 
have lifted Wills out of the ruck. The 
man to whom our stage owes ‘ Charles I.,’ 
‘Olivia, and a score or two other 
pieces, is a recognizable personage. No 
more plenarily endowed with invention 
than other dramatists of the day was 
Wills, whose best work—it might almost be 
said, all whose work—is based upon some- 
thing previously existing or contributed from 
without. He was none the less touched 
to finer issues than any of the “acted 
dramatists’ of the day, using the words in 
their conventional acceptation, so as to ex- 
clude Tennyson and Browning; and he had 
veritable gleams of genius. He was care- 
less in workmanship, writing his plays on 
scraps of paper, avoiding difficulties through 
pure laziness, and neglecting all thorough re- 
vision, or, indeed, anyrevision. His mostcon- 
spicuous triumphs were accordingly scored 
when his work was guarded at both ends— 
when a Goldsmith or a Goethe supplied the 
story and an Irving or a Hare superintended 
the production. The same may be said 
of many rivals. Still, Wills had a sweet 
reasonableness not easily dissociable from 
devil-may-care, and so long as his play 
succeeded had an indifference almost 
Shakspearean as to what had been done 
with it. 

These remarks would perhaps be more 
distinctly in place were a collection of 
Wills’s plays—a thing to be hoped rather 
than anticipated—in question. The man 
himself was one of the most lovable beings 
that have graced modern days. Careless, 
responsible, improvident, untrustworthy 
im a sense (perhaps in many senses), 
generous, lavish, guileless, unsophisticated, 
a true bohemian, with a heart “as big as a 
bullock,” and a most “plentiful lack” of 
judgtaent and balance, he endeared himself 
to all with whom during his best days, and 
even after them, he was thrown into associa- 
tion, Coming of a good Irish strain and 
associated with much of what is best in 
Trish literature, he inherited a measure of 
his abilities, and he remained a gentleman 
in the midst of the most uncomfortable and 
even squalid surroundings. A creature of 
whim and caprice, cherishing before all 





things indolence and independence, he 
neglected royal commands, and treated his 
most august patrons with a want of con- 
sideration that in another would have been 
construed into rudeness, but in his case won 
always forgiveness. These aspects of the 
man are shown in the biography written, 
piously and ably, if with a small measure of 
family recklessness, by his brother. Mr. 
Freeman Wills has, indeed, been somewhat 
heavily handicapped. A bad correspondent 
at all times, Wills, with characteristic desire 
to avoid publicity, caused all his letters to 
his mother to be destroyed. In these letters 
to une whom he worshipped, and to provide 
for whose support was his chief delight and 
duty, what was most characteristic in his 
idiosyncrasy may be supposed to have 
revealed itself. That mother’s wants sup- 
plied, the rest of Wills’s earnings, never 
large, but in his later years respectable, was 
at the mercy of sponges and parasites. 

Deprived of the sources of information 
that might have been furnished him, Mr. 
Freeman Wills has had to fall back on the 
recollections given him by friends. While, 
accordingly, exact details are supplied of 
boyish life and of Irish experiences, some- 
thing more than inaccuracy is to be found 
in the account of proceedings in London. 
On p. 40 a story is told concerning Wills 
which had been told years previously by 
Bayle Bernard of Sheridan Knowles, and, 
though characteristically Irish, was very pro- 
bably true of neither. The mistakes made 
by Mr. Freeman Wills himself are neither 
numerous nor important. Bailey, not 
‘* Baily,” is the author of ‘ Festus.’ Whence 
did Mr. Wills get the idea that J. A. Heraud 
was the author of a play called ‘ Gorbu- 
doc’ (sic)? It is a curious fact that on the 
title-page, as throughout the book, Wills is 
spoken of by his initials, and that his full 
Christian names William Gorman are rarely 
given, if at all. Wills in his lifetime was 
spoken of as W. G. Wills in order to dis- 
tinguish him from his contemporary Wil- 
liam Henry Wills, the associate of Dickens, 
generally known as W. H. Wills. It is 
rather fantastic (and shall wesay Hibernian ?) 
to preserve through a biography the initials. 
Fancy a life of J. Milton or P. B. Shelley. 
Among his relations and close intimates, 
Plunkets, Bushes, Powers, Coghills, &c., 
Wills was known as Willie Wills, and by 
this name he is often called in the book. 
To ordinary friends and acquaintance he 
was simply Wills. 

Wills was a constant feature in the memo- 
rable symposia at the house of Westland 
Marston, to whose daughter Eleanor, after- 
wards Mrs, O’Shaughnessy, he was at one 
time affianced. He was a good and at times 
a brilliant talker, and an impressive reciter 
of verse. His method in narration is excel- 
lently depicted in his ‘Charles I.’ when he 
describes a book 

Read with quaint utterance and rueful brow, 


And with such awful liftings of the finger 
As hold a babe betwixt a laugh and shudder. 


Wills’s blank verse is often vigorous and 
occasionally inspired. Indolence rather than 
conviction caused him to break off at times 
in the middle of the line. 

Mr. Freeman Wills is to be credited with 
the production of a readable book, dealing 
seriously and pleasantly with his theme, and 





setting before us a quaint, eccentric, and 
delightful individuality. 








The World at Auction. By Michael Field. 
(Hacon & Ricketts.)—It is impossible to deny 
consideration to the new play of Michael Field, 
which aims high and goes near success. In all 
respects except that it is in four acts instead 
of five, it is a regulation historical tragedy. 
Readers of Roman history know well Gibbon’s 
description of the reign of Didius Julianus—a 
reign of sixty-six days, after the government of 
the Roman empire had been, pace Niebuhr, bought 
at public auction by a rich and aspiring senator. 
Here is the subject of Michael Field’s play, the 
characters in which, even to the dancer Pylades 
and Narcissus the athlete, are all mentioned 
by Dion Cassius. No credit for invention is to 
be ascribed to the author, who, indeed, has no 
apparent idea of claiming such and has adhered 
closely to history. In the nature of the cha- 
racterization and in the force (real if crude) of 
the versification are to be found the chief claims 
of the tragedy. Didius himself is powerfully 
drawn, and the scenes in which he combats, on 
behalf of his beloved Pylades, the wrath of his 
daughter Didia Clara and the pleadings of his 
wife Manlia Scantilla show remarkable courage. 
Not less well drawn is the character of Didia 
Clara, and the whole constitutes a remarkable 
study of morals and manners under the Roman 
empire. One character alone seems nebulous— 
that of Marcia, the wife of Eclectus, and former 
mistress and arch enemy of Commodus, the 
obscurity being due to over-insistence on the dis- 
position towards Christianity with which Marcia 
is credited by Xiphilinus. The play is readable, 
and might even be actable before a select public. 
Its versification is vigorous and effective, if 
crabbed. In passages it rises to eloquence and 
even to poetry, but the perusal involves as 
much labour as delight. Didia Clara, answering 
her mother, who says, ‘‘ Success is always to be 
worshipped,” says rebukefully :— 
Flatterer 

To others’ happy fortune! I would give 

My envy, my disparagement: but mine, 

My own success, I would make boast of it 

Till men should gather round me as a god. 

I often say to Pylades the Bacchus 

He worships so devoutly was a youth, 

A boisterous youngster with thick hair that curled, 

Like his, across the fillet, and a colour 

To drive men mad, who tripped down to the towns 

Drunken, and singing of his great success. 
The picture of Bacchus is effective, but will not 
compare with that in ‘Comus’ of the god 


—— that first from out the purple grape 
_ Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine, 


with 
—— his clustering locks 

With ivy berries wreathed and his blithe youth. 

In the joy of newly obtained power Clara says : 
O mother, it is sweet, 

This life you gave me...... now I breathe the world 

What ecstasy. 

And again, when Cornelius, her husband elect, 
asks for a lover’s recompense, she continues :— 

Have you then bought the world forme? I know 

A crowd of suitors press round every throne ; 

But leave me for a little while in peace. 

Kings do not think of those that clasp their feet ; 

They think of the great stretches of their rule, 

How far their sentence travels. Let me be! 

Cornelius, you chafe me. 

This is greatly conceived and well expressed. 
Quotable passages are, however, few, which 
we are far from regarding as a defect. The 
utterances are, as a rule, curt rather than 
eloquent or impassioned. The book, which is 
published with all the typographical luxury of 
the Ballantyne Press, and with the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. Charles Ricketts, is 
issued in an edition limited to two hundred and 
ten copies. 

The Modern French Drama. By Augustin 
Filon. Translated by Janet E. Hogarth. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—The conditions under 
which M. Filon’s seven essays on the modern 
French drama first saw the light in the Fort- 
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nightly Review, from which they are now 
reprinted, are explained by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney in a short but bright and helpful 
introduction which he contributes to the 
volume. They—the essays—-are intended to do 
for the English public what a previous work of 
M. Filon on the English stage did for the 
readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Much 
more arduous than the task previously accom- 
plished is that now attempted. To the reading 
French public the English drama was a terra 
incognita, concerning which he might, like a 
second Sir John Mandeville, tell without fear of 
contradiction what stories he pleased. By very 
many Englishmen meanwhile the French stage 
has been thorough] y—it may almost be said scien- 
tifically—explored and mapped out. M. Filon, 
moreover, is hardly an ideal interpreter or 
courier for those who now first undertake the 
journey. A fair acquaintance with the French 
stage he possesses—what Frenchman does not ? 
His knowledge of it is, however, general rather 
than special. During a quarter of a century he 
has not, as he owns, set foot in the Comédie 
Frangaise. The consequences are exactly what 
might have been expected. He opens with 
an intelligent survey of the French stage as it 
was when for twenty-five years he with- 
drew from its contemplation, and he resumes 
practically the running with ‘Le Chemineau’ 
and ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ The statement is, of 
course, to be accepted with a grain of salt. He 
has much, the outcome of personal knowledge, 
to say concerning the presentations of the 
Théatre Libre. He has studied fairly closely 
the plays of M. Becque, M. Lemaitre, 
and M. Donnay. He has occasional references 
to Labiche and Meilhac ; and he does not leave 
quite unnoticed the author of ‘Le Monde ou 
l’on s’ennuie.’ Practically, however, he clears 
almost at a bound the space between the age of 
Dumas (jils) and Augier. The period compara- 
tively neglected, so far as the Thédtre Fran- 
cais, and we suppose, judging from internal 
evidence, the Odéon, the Gymnase, and the 
Vaudeville are concerned—a period, roughly 
speaking, from 1870 to 1895—was not prolific in 
works of the highest order. Apart from the 
plays of M. Sardou, to which reference is made 
in the association, now customary, with Scribe, 
the quarter of a century in question saw ‘ Les 

rinnyes’ of Leconte de Lisle, the ‘Méres 
Ennemies’ of Catulle Mendés, the ‘Sphinx’ 
of Octave Feuillet, ‘ L’Ami Fritz’ of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, the ‘Christine’ of Gondinet, the 
* Candidat ’ of Gustave Flaubert, the ‘ Deidamia’ 
of Banville, the ‘Arlésienne’ and ‘FromontJeune 
et Risler Ainé’ of Daudet, the ‘Mari de la Débu- 
tante’ of Meilhac and Halévy, the ‘ Héritiers 
Rabourdin’ and the ‘Assommoir’ of Zola, 
the ‘Procés Veauradieux’ of Hennequin, and 
many other pieces by dramatists such as Coppée, 
Belot, Pailleron, Touroude, and Delpit. With 
these and other works M. Filon scarcely con- 
cerns himself. He devotes one essay to 
naturalism on the stage and two to the new 
comedy, under which heading he includes the 
works of M. Lemaitre, M. Brieux, M. Henri 
Lavedan, M. Paul Hervieu, and M. Maurice 
Donnay. ‘Revival of Verse on the Stage’ is 
ag aed occupied with M. Richepin and 
1. Rostand. One more essay is entitled 
‘Round about the Theatre,’ and is largely 
concerned with Parisian dramatic criticism. 
M. Filon writes brightly and well, and his 
book is amusing reading. That it is very pro- 
fitable to those familiar with recent works of 
MM. Faguet, Weiss, Lemaitre, Vitu, Stoullig, 
Mendes, and the rest, who shall say? It is 
more striking in regard to its social utter- 
ances than its literary verdicts. There is 
much brilliant and some startling paradox. A 
sentence such as the following is, however, much 
more significant than any explanations of the 
limitations imposed on the dramatist or any 
description of the processes of M. Becque. 
When called upon—imaginarily, of course—to 





chide in the interest of morality the drama tist 
last named, M. Filon declines, saying :— 

“ My own view is simply this: marriage, as we see 
it nowadays, defaced and corrupted by modern life, 
seems to me almost as contemptible as adultery. 
Restore its sincerity, its pristine beauty and sublimity, 
and I shall be in the front rank of its defenders.” 
There are a few misprints of no great importance : 
Bressant, in 1870 and afterwards a distinguished 
member of the Comédie Frangaise, is constantly 
called Bressaut ; and M. Hennequin is credited 
with the authorship of an historical play en- 
titled ‘La Mort du Duc d’Anguien’ instead of 
Enghien. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Dr. ApotpHus Warp has now practically 
completed a new and revised edition of his 
well-known ‘ History of English Dramatic Lite- 
rature,’ and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. intend 
to publish it in October. This time the work 
will be in three volumes. 

On September 5th ‘Lord and Lady Algy,’ by 
Mr. R. C. Carton, will, after having run through 
most of the summer season at the Comedy 
Theatre, be transferred to the Avenue. It has 
this week been given at the Grand, Islington. 

Ir is the intention of Miss Olga Nethersole, 
after the run of ‘The Termagant’ is over, to 
appear in Juliet, a character in which she has 
already been seen in the United States. 


‘Tue Danpy Firtu,’ by Messrs. Sims and 
Corri, produced in the spring in Birmingham, 
and transferred on Tuesday to the Duke of 
York’s, is an adaptation of the often-adapted 
‘Fils de Famille.’ 

Ir is regrettable to hear that the health of Mr. 
Charles Brookfield, the popular dramatist and 
actor, is in an unsatisfactory state. 

Tae Globe will reopen on the 30th inst., under 
Mr. J. L. Shine, with a piece by Mr. Osmond 
Shillingford, already seen in the country, en- 
titled ‘Tommy Dodd.’ This will presumably 
be the last peformance before the destruction 
of the house to make room for contemplated 
street improvements.—A renewal of the lease of 
the Opéra Comique has for the same reason been 
refused, and that theatre may practically be held 
to have ceased to exist. 

‘Tue Great Rusy’ is the title of the new 
drama of Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry 
Hamilton, with which on September 15th, as 
is anticipated, the autumn season at Drury 
Lane will begin. Itis in four acts and twelve 
scenes, and includes among its ‘‘ effects” pre- 
sentations of Lord’s Cricket Ground and the 
Military Tournament. The actors engaged 
comprise Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Raleigh, Miss 
Pateman, Messrs. Pateman, Gordon, Loraine, 
Foss, Lowne, and Howard Russell. 

‘As a Man Sows,’ a drama by Misses 
Alicia Ramsay and R. de Cordova, will be pro- 
duced on Monday at the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, with a cast comprising Miss Kate Rorke 
and Mr. Herbert Waring. 

THe death is announced from Paris of 
Edouard Hermil, better known on the stage by 
his anagram of Milher. Born at Marseilles on 
September 25th, 1832, he studied medicine, 
took to the stage, and was first seen at Lyons in 
1858. Engaged at the Folies Dramatiques, 
Paris, in 1865, he appeared in ‘Les Canotiers 
de la Seine,’ and played in ‘L'il Crevé,’ 
1867; ‘Chilpéric,’ 1868; ‘Le Petit Faust,’ 
1869; ‘Héloise et Abélard,’ 1873; ‘ Les 
Cloches de Corneville,’1877. On December 19th, 
1877, in ‘Le Phoque,’ he was seen at the 
Palais Royal. Here he played in ‘Durand et 
Durand,’ * Le Train de Plaisir,’ &c., and in réles 
previously taken by Geoffrey and Lhéritier. He 
is theauthor of some vaudevilles, monologues, &c. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. de C.—M. C. R.—J. B.— 
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ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTER. 


BURY. By the Rev. Canon C. F. ROUTLEDGE, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few 
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All book-lovers and literary students, and all who are 
forming libraries, large or small, should obtain a complete 
ee of Bohn’s Libraries from any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishers. 
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Vol. III. WRITINGS on RELIGION and the CHURCH. 
Vol. I. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles of Title-Pages. (Just published. 


** An adequate edition of BSwift—the whole of Swift, and 
nothing but Swift—has long been one of the pressing needs 
of students of English literature. Mr. Temple Scott, who is 
preparing the new edition of Swift’s Prose Works, bas begu0 
coll: his first volume is marked by care and knowledge. He 
has scrupulously collated his texts with the first or the best 
early editions, and has given various readings in the foot- 
notes. He reproduces the original title-pages, and prefixes 
an accurate and sufficient account of the origin, the prin- 
cipal changes in the chief editions, and the political bearing 
of each work......Mr. Temple Scott may well be congratulated 
on his skill and judgment as a commentator. Altogether 
we have in these 334 pages the most brilliant work of Swift's 
earlier years, and we have it in a well-edited, well-printed, 
and thoroughly handy form, at an absurdly low price. Mr. 
Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned the gratitude of all 
admirers of our greatest satirist, and all students of vigorous, 
masculine, and exact English.”—. mM. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 
LEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMP- 
SON. Witha Blogra hical Introduction by the Bight 
Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. each. 

[ Vols. I. and IT, ready, Vol, 111. shortly. 
“« An emphatic expression of thanks is due for the industry 
of the editor and the enterprise of _~ a of this first 
j eley. 
volume of a projected complete edi 2 be = fi lei, 


An EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An 


Historical Novel. By the late GEORGE EBERS. 
Translated by EB. S. BUCHHEIM. 3s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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~ BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE. 
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MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d,; by post, 103d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d, cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, German, 


Italian, and Spanish, Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, EC. 








Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the same through the above 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 





| beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Post Restante.” 
As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 
Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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SUMMER PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_———_ 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL. 
By J. KENT. 


Cloth, 38. 6d. [Just ready. 





BY ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING. 


THE QUEEN'S SERF. 


Cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 





ANEW, ARTISTIC, and PRACTICAL HANDBOOK. 
SAUNTERINGS IN 
FLORENCE. 


By E. GRIFI. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
105 Illustrations and 12 Maps. 
Cloth, 3s. 6. [Just ready. 





A STUDY IN PERSONAL EVOLUTION. 


LEO TOLSTOY: 
The Grand Mujik. 
By G. H. PERRIS. 


With Prefatory Note by FELIX VOLKHOVSKY, 
and a Portrait. 


Cloth, ds. 





SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION, 


EVELYN INNES. 


By GEORGE MOORE. Cloth, 6s. 


London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


YHE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS. ¥ 

Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘‘A very valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.’’—School Guardian. 

London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 


MR. BENNET BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOK ON THE SOUDAN 


~IRDAR and KHALIFA; or, the Re-Conquest of 
tO the Soudan, 1598. By BENNETT BURLEIGH. With Portraits, 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
(Ready this day. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo. boards, price 3s. 6d. net. 


A CLASSIFICATION of VERTEBRATA, 
RECENT and EXTINCT. 
With Diagnoses and Definitions, a Chapter on Geographical 
Distribution, and an Etymological Index. 


: By HANS GADOW, M.A. Ph.D. F.RS., 
Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology, Cambridge University. 


London : A. & C. Black, Soho Square. 


SHORNE HILL HOUSE, near Leamington: 
Exterior and Interior Views; New Buildings, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; New Chancel Screen, All Saints’, Fulham; also Brisbane; the 
Cambrian Archeological Association and the Architectural Association 
Excursions ; How to Become a Successful Contractor; Sound, Light, 
and Heat (Student's Column), &c —See the BUILDEK of August 20 
(4d.; by post, 4id.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


NOTES and QUERIES. (NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER econtains— 

NOTES :—‘ The Basset ‘Table ’—Scott’s Heroines—The Swallow's Song— 
East Barsham Manor House—Shropshire Names—* Big an’ bug” — 
Mayfair Union—Sir K. Digby—Sisters of Same Name—* Angels on 
horseback’’—‘Little Billee’—A Felicitous Misprint — Anthony 
Clerke—Lion —Epitaph — Dr. Jron-Beard — ‘The L 
English ’’—Tennyson and Scott - Hair-powder. 

QUERIES :—“ Chloris, farewell! ''—‘: Dutfin ”—Gilbert Cooper—Custis 
—Licence to Crenellate—Dean Swift: Mrs. Whiteway —Portrait by 
Lely—Richmond Park—Brentford—Rev. W. Carter— ‘‘ Holophusi- 
kon ”"—English Agents in Poland—R. Ireland—“ He’s got the bullet” 
—Quotation —‘‘Chian ’’—The Kennet—‘‘ Ordo ”’ — Sheftield—“ Per- 
form’d ” — Boots — Vesey—“ Huckler”— Morris's Coffee-House—H. 
Grys—Maddalena Doni—Rev. R. Carter—* High Commissioner of 
the Church” —De Lamballe — Reference—‘ Horseman's Beds ”"— 
Palmistry. 

REPLIES :—Chintz Gowns—Church Tradition—Anne Brontié— Gloves 
at Fairs — Dental Colleges—Continental ‘Notes and Queries’ — 
Bicyles in Thunderstorms—“ To Chi-ike ”—“ Fret "—Curious Chris- 
tian Name—Key. G. Lewis—African Names—Moon through Coloured 
Glass—Morning—Church of Scotland—Eyre Family—Gale—Through- 
stone—Heraldry—‘‘ Hamish ’—: ‘The Bridal of Triermain '"—Ascetic 
—Battle-axes—‘' Neither’’—St. Mary Matfelon—* Fond’ — “The 
Hempsheres ”—“ Broaching the admiral ’’— Kingston-on-Thames— 
Junius—‘‘A crow to pluck’’—St. Paul—Field-Names — Tobacco — 
Sse Cheynell—Ploughing—Chelsea — Low Latin — Claret — Sir 
W. B. Rush—Puddledock— Devil's Dam — Sweating-pits — French 
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OURTH EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


By Allen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


“An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide much food for 


thought. Isabel Carnaby is wholly delightful, her very weak 


ness makes her charm. She is so feminine, so capricious, and 


so noble...... The dialogue is often excellent, and shows no small wit. Very funny are the sayings of Martha, the Methodist 


serving-maid, and very brilliant those of Isabel, whilst Paul's 


have the weight of sound reasoning and much force.” 
Daily Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 6s, 


The GRANDISSIMES: a Story of Creole Life. 


With an Introductory Note by J. M. BARRIE. 


By George W. Cable. 


‘Mr. Cable’s Creole novels and tales haunt one always with their tender melancholy and charming humour, and of all 
there is none which better illustrates the writer's style than this story... ..It givesa wonderful picture of life in New 
Orleans, but its studies of character are fascinating, and one can only wonder how it is that it should have been allowed to 


lie so long forgotten.” —Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 


By Henry 


DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., and IAN MACLAREN, 
«The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem not only more attractive, but more real and more 
reasonable, while he speaks of them ; and one recognizes and owns the persuasiveness which characterized his speaking.” 


SECOND AND CH 


Dr. Marcus Dops, 


EAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The LAND of the MONUMENTS: Notes of Egyptian Travel. By Joseph 


POLLARD. With Introduction by the Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 15 Illustrations. 
“These notes of Egyptian travel are profoundly interesting. They are the impressions of a scholar, a close observer, a 


picturesque narrator...... To the last page of the book the reader’s attention is firmly held. 


A map and fifteen capital 


illustrations, and an exceedingly beautiful binding, make it a most acceptable volume.”—Church Times. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The SILENCE of GOD. By Robe 


Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 


rt Anderson, C.B. LL.D., Assistant 


““A short and concise bock by the Assistant Commissioner of Police, written from what may, without offence, be 


described as the ultra-Protestant stand point.”— Academy. 


“He writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what others think and say, and with profound conviction 


and confidence.”—Daily News. 


THE RITUALISTIC CONTROVERSY.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND before the REFORMATION. By the Rev. 


DYSON HAGUE, M.A. F 
‘The volume is altogether worthy of Mr. Hague’s hig 


h reputation as ascholar and a divine. No student of our 


National Church History should be without a copy of this standard work.”—English Churchman. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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The ATHENEUM for August 13 contains Articles on 

SIR RICHARD MEADE 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A HISTORY of CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

A NEW EDITION of ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCES. 

The NEW EDITION of THACKERAY. 

The RECORDS of NORTHAMPTON. 

TRANSLATIONS of HAFIZ. 

The PRICES of BOOKS. 

COUNT FERRAND’S MEMOIRS, 

CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS—DANTE BOOKS. 

RECENT VERSE—BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

The HISTORY of the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. OMAN’S ‘ART of WAR’; The INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HUOD; COINCIDENCES; DR. JOHNSON’S NOTE-BOOK; DR. 
EBERS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Sedgwick’s Text-Book of Zoology; A History of Corn 
Milling; Library Table; Prof. James H'll; Geographical Notes. 
FINE ARTS—Armitage’s Pictures; Middlesex Communion Plate; 

Library Table; Continental Publications; The Cambrian Archxo- 
logical Association ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Wagneriana; Library Table ; Gossip. 
DRAMA~—Library Table ; Gossip. 
The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


. 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of | 
ENGLAND. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and oo 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is | 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” | 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser —‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
ohn Bull.—‘‘ Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 


ALso— 











jinal—Count St. Germain—X Rays—Church at Silchester — 
Patches — Bertolini’s Hotel — iiachvlanbeh — “Anig = ree. we 
Soleby—“ Tit-tat-to’’—Regent Square—Author Wanted. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’—‘Dublin- 
Printed Books '—‘ Ivanhve ’—* Medieval Services in England.’ 
Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





London News.—** Right well done.” 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 
irror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he bodies national 








Mir 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
yho.—** These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.” 


London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for __ the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A F.R.A'S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





i THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
RREMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most g Circ d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R ABS. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F RAS 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNX, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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YHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s8., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day ronounce itasa 





It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, Dept. D., 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exch Street, 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
LIABILITY UNDER THIS ACT IS UNDERWRITTEN BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. CAPITAL, 1,000,000. 
ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





‘FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. Maurice Hewlett. 
A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. John Berwick. 
The MAN of the FAMILY. F. Emily Phillips. 


The CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Nellie K. Blissett. 

The GOSPEL of FREEDOM. Robert Herrick. 

The CELEBRITY: an Episode. Winston Churchill. 

The GENERAL MANAGER'S STORY. Herbert E. Hamblen. 
WHERE the TRADE WIND BLOWS. Mrs. S. Crowninshield. 
SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. George Cary Eggleston. 
“AT YOU-ALL'S HOUSE.” Missouri Nature Story. James N. 


BASKETT. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. James Lane Allen. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By his Son. With 


Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols, medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW.—* He has devoted himself to his task with great ability and the most praiseworthy industry. 
pred He has endeavoured to divest himself of English prejudice, and he writes in the character of an impartial and close 
observer of French political and social life for seven long years and as a devoted friend of the French people...... Mr. Bodley’s 
book will be read by all men, and deserves to be read with care and discrimination.” 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of the DIS- 


TURBANCES which ACCOMPANIED it AMONG the CIVIL POPULATION. By T. RICE 
HOLMES. Fifth Edition, Revised throughout and slightly Enlarged. With Maps and Plans. 
Extra crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


“T. P.,” in the WEEKLY SUN, says :—‘‘It is but a poor and an insufficient compliment to say that the book is 
more interesting than any work of fiction. For myself I have read it as breathlessly as though it were an exciting novel ; 
with that added sense that I was reading of reality and not of fiction...... Impartiality, profound knowledge, a charming 


style, unassailable accuracy—these are qualities that are not often found in combination ; they are found in this note- 
worthy volume,” 


HENRY of GUISE and other PORTRAITS. By H.C. Macdowall. 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—*‘ The book is full of dramatic interest and may be confidently recommended to readers who have a 
taste for the romance of history.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, late Dean 


of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
pe ERA TURE.—“ This biography is one of exceptional interest, and we trust that it will be widely and attentively 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and CORNWALL. By 


ARTHUR H, NORWAY. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. Extra 
crown 8vo. 68, 


GUARDIAN.—“ One of the prettiest and best books of the season.” 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, MP. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. James 
BRYCE, M.P., Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ &c, With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


b TIMES.—‘ There are few who will not lay down the volume feeling that they know more than they ever expected or 
oped to know upon the subject of which it treats.” 





SOUTH AFRICA of TO-DAY. By Capt. Francis Younghusband, 


C.1.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, Author of 


‘The Relief of Chitral.” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.— Admirably fair and lucid 
Pg tha ll y fair and lucid...... The sanest and most statesmanlike work that bas yet appeared on the 





MACMILLAN & CO,, Luurrep, London. 





JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
NOW READY, at 6s. 


JOHN BURNET of BARNS. A 
Romance. By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of 
‘Scholar Gipsies,’ &c. 


The ROMANCE of ZION CHAPEL. 
ARomance. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


A CELIBATE’S WIFE. A Novel. 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


The ADVENTURES of a MARTYR’S 
BIBLE. A Novel. By GEORGE FIRTH. 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By 
Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM, Author of 
‘ Malay Sketches.’ 


MUTINEERS. A Novel. By A. E. J. 
LEGGE. 


The EDGE of HONESTY. A Novel. 
By CHARLES GLEIG, Author of ‘When All 
Men Starve,’ &c, 


The HEART of MIRANDA. ByH.B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of ‘At the 
First Corner,’ ‘ Galloping Dick,’ &c. 


COMEDIES and ERRORS. By Henry 
HARLAND. 


REGINA; or, the Sins of the Fathers. 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN, Translated 
by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK and her 
TIMES, A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON. Third Edition. 


DERELICTS. A Novel. By W. J. 
LOCKE, Author of ‘At the Gate of Samaria,’ &c. 
Second Edition. 

At 3s. 6d. 
MODERN INSTANCES. By Ella 


D’ARCY, Author of ‘ The Bishop’s Dilemma.’ 


SUN BEETLES. A Novel. By 
THOMAS PINKERTON, Author of ‘ Blizzard,’ 
‘A New Saint’s Tragedy,’ &c. 


A GUARDIAN of the POOR. By T. 
BARON RUSSELL. 


SHADOWS of LIFE. By Mrs. Murray 
HICKSON, Author of ‘ Concerning Teddy.’ 


The BISHOP’S DILEMMA. A Novel. 
By ELLA D’ARCY, Author of ‘ Monochromes.’ 


ORDEAL by COMPASSION. A 
Novel. By VINCENT BROWN, Author of 
‘ My Brother.’ 

OF NECESSITY. By Henry Gilbert. 


BEATRIX INFELIX. A Summer 
Tragedy in Rome. By DORA GREENWELL 
McCHESNEY. 


BOOKS BY COLONEL JOHN HAY. 
CASTILIAN DAYS. Crown 8vo. 


4s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


The REVELATION of ST. LOVE 
the DIVINE. 7 with MONEY-COUOTTS. 
Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. 
Second Series. By FRANCIS WATT. 43. 6d. net. 


SOME NOTES of a STRUGGLING 
GENIUS. By G. 8. STREKT, Author of ‘The 
Autobiography of a Boy.’ 1s. net. 


JOURNALISM for WOMEN. By 
EB. A. BENNETT, Editor of Woman. fquare 
16mo. 28, 6d, net. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


| SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO THE RULERS 


NOW READY, pp. xx-598, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


GESENIUS HEBREW GRAMMAR, as Edited 


and Enlarged by E. KAUTZSCH, Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
Translated from the Twenty-fifth German Edition by the late Rev. G W. COLLINS, 
M.A. The ‘pram, Revised and Adjusted to the Twenty-sixth Edition by A. E. 
COWLEY, M.A. 

JUST PUBLISHED, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The PARALLEL PSALTER. Being the Prayer- 


Book Version of the Psalms and a New Version Arranged in Parallel Columns. With 
a Critical Introduction and Glossaries.. By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


*,* The Volume is designed as a help to the comprehension of the Psalms. Dr. Smee | 
has endeavoured in his translation (which is intended in the first instance for the use of 
readers not conversant with Hebrew) ‘to avoid a needless and unidiomatic literalism ; at i 
same time, precision rather than literary excellence has been his primary aim.” 


REDUCED IN PRICE from 4i, 14s. 6d. to 2/. 2s. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Etymologically and Philologically Arranged with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, English, and other Cognate Indo-European Languages. By | 
Sir M. MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L. 4to. cloth back, stiff boards. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


Edited by the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
NEW EDITION, 10s. 6d. 


Pali by F. MAX MULLER. And the SUTTA-NIPATA, Translated from Pali by 
V. FAUSBOLL. Being one of the Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW SECTION, paper covers, 4to. 2s. 6d. 


HAVERSINE—HEEL. Edited by Dr. Murray. | tings inthe ota Anthotogia Oxontensis’ aud ite contemporaries.” “a's! 1 the better 


| candidates at the South Kensington Architectural Examinations and at the Local Examina- 


Vol. X. The DHAMMAPADA. Translated from 
MUSA CLAUDA. Translations into Latin 


OF INDIA. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, the PACIFICATOR, 


By Lieut.-General J. J. McLEOD INNES, R.E. V.C. 





-MILTON’S PROSODY. “By Robert Bridges. 


Is. 6d. 


SET FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 
Extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. peignery in price. 








eiination and Notes, by THOMAS BAYNE. 
| 
| JUST PUBLISHED, crown Svo. with 33 Full-Page Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE for 


SCHOOLS. ART STUDENTS, and GENERAL READERS. By MARTIN 4, 
| BUCKMASTER, Art Master at Tonbridge School. 


| 
*,* This book has been prepared with a view more especially to the requirements of 


tions of the University of Oxford. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. buckram back, 3s. 6d. 


Elegiac Verse. By S.G. OWEN and J. S. PHILLIMORE, Students of Christ 


Church. 





ENGLISH.—A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. Imperial 4to. P P 

yy 


Vol. I. . Edited by Dr. MURRAY . Half-moroceo 212 6 
Vol. Il. C Edited by Dr. MURRAY Half-moroeco 212 6 
Vol. III. D E Edited by Dr. MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY 

: Half-morocco 212 6 
Vol.IV. FG H Edited by Dr. MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. F already published. 


One Section of G and Two Sections of H. 


An ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, based on the MS. 


eas r the late JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D D. Edited and Enlarged by Prof. 
T. N. TOLLER, M.A. Parts I.-III. A-SAR, 4to. stiff covers, 15s. each. Part IV. 
Sect. I. BAE-SWIDRIAN. &s. 6d. Sect. Il. SWIP-SNEL-YTMEST, 18s. 6d. 


A STUDENT’S DICTIONARY of ANGLO-SAXON. By 


HENRY SWEET, M.A. Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. SKEAT, Litt D. Third 
Edition. 4to 21. 4s. 

A Supplement to the First Edition of the Above, 4to. 2s. 6d. 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing Words 


used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By FRANCIS 
HENRY STRATMANN. A New Edition, Rearranged, Revised, and Enlarged by 
HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. Small 4to. half-morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE ENGLISH, from 
> wo dene sf e* L. MAYHEW, M.A., and W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 


An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on 


|A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By H. G. Liddell, 








the MS. Collections of the late RICHARD CLEASBY. Enlarged and Completed by 
G. VIGFUSSON, M.A. 4to. 3/. 7s. 


INDEX KEWENSIS: an Enumeration of the Genera. | 
and Species of Flowering Plants from the me of Linnzus to the Year 1885 inclusive. | 
~E4 » Aggd J. D. HOOKER and B. D. JACKSON. 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco, | 

in is. net. | 


D D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. Eighth Edition, Revised. 4to. 11. 16s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and the other 


GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal Books), 
By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and H. A REDPATH, M.A. _ Six Parts. 
Imperial 4to. each 21s. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on Andrews’ Edition 


of Freund's Latin Dictionary, Rev ised, Enlarged, and in yreat =. — by 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 4to. 


GOTHIC. A Primer of the Gothic Language. With 
Genesis. a and Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A. Ph.D. Extra feap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS: collegerunt Quatremére, 
Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger. Edidit R. PAYNE SMITH, 
S.T.P. Vol. I. containing Fasciculi I.-V. small folio, 5/. 5s. 

The First: Five Fasciculi may also —_ aetna al Fase. VI., 12. 1s.; VII., 11, 11s. 6d; 

VIIL., 12. 16s.; IX., 1. 5s.; X. Part I., 11.1 


COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. Founded upon 


the Above, and Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. MARGOLIOUTH). Part L., 
8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH SWAHILI DICTIONARY. By A. C. Madan, 


M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on the 
Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius. By FRANCIS BROWN, D D., “ R. DRIVER, 
D D.,and C. A. BRIGGS, DD. Parts1I-VI. Small 4to, 2s. 6d, each 


FOSSILS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, Stratigraphically 
— re Te Part I. PALAEOZOIC. By R. ETHERIDGE, F.R.SS.L. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE from 16s. to 5s.—Cloth, 8vo. pp. xxviii-560. 


The LETTERS of CASSIODORUS. Being a Condensed Translation of the Variae Epistolae of 


With an Introduction by THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. Oxford and Durham, Litt.D. Dublin, Fellow of University College, London. 


Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator. 


8vo. 92 pp. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS in their RELATION to OXFORD. An Address to the Oxford University 


Junior Scientific Club. By Sir HENRY W. ACLAND, Bart. K.C.B. F.I 


1s. net. 
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